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it would be as acceptable to our readers as any thing else 
with the name of the author. 
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ry Tus following article, though of rather a romantic caste, possesses much poetical merit and beauty of thought. : 


Ir was selected especially for the Garland by a friend, at whose request it ‘s placed on our first page, believing 


WEDDED LOVE. 


we could place there. He has not furnished us 













THE WIFE’S ADDRESS, 
To a desponding Husband. 


Come! rouse thee, dearest !— tis not well 
To let thy spirit brood 

Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood ; 

As rivers, brooks, and torrents all 

Increase the gulph in which they fall,— 

Sad thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ills ; 

And with their gloomy shades conceal 

The landmarks, hope would else reveal. 






















Come, rouse thee ! love,—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 
Proud, noble, gifted, ardent, kind,— 
Strange, thou should’st be thus shaken ! 
Then rouse afresh each energy, 
And be what Heaven intended thee ; 
Throw from thy thoughts this weary weight, 
And prove thy spirit firmly great: 
I would not see thee bend below 
The angry storms of earthly woe. 
















Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life ; 
Each spring which can its powers control 
Familiar to thy wife 
For deem’st thou she could stoop to bind 
Her fate unto a common mind ? 
The eagle-like ambition, nursed 
From childhood in her heart, would first 
Consume with its Promethean flame,— 
Ere it would sink her so to shame. 
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Then rouse thee! dearest, from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers, 

Shake off this gloom,—Hope sheds a beam 
To giid each cloud which lowers ; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished for goal,—a guiding star 

With peaceful ray will light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won : 

That quenchless ray, thou’lt ever prove, 

Is fond, undying, weppep Love! 
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THE HUSBAND'S RESPONSE, 
In reply to the foregoing. 






Yes, dearest! yes,—there is a star 
That gently beams on me; 

Nor is that guiding orb afar, 
While I am blest with thee ; 

Hope cheers me with its gladsome rays, 

And points to brighter, happier days,— 

Happier ?—ah! no;—'twould never bring 

Such happiness, were I a king. 

Then let my anxious thoughts all flee, 

Since, loved one, I am blest with thee. 





What, though a scornful world may frown, 
Or pass me coldly by ; 
I'd lay its brightest pleasures down, 
Nor should it cost a sigh. 
With thee, I'll brave all human hate, 
Nor fear the ills of cruel fate ; 
In ain shall foes attempt to move,— 
My guiding star is “ WEDDED Love :” 
How can I then desponding be, 
While, dearest. I am blest with thee. 










With such a beacon-light to guide 
Through life’s uneven way, 
As thee, my first, my only bride, 
Hope never can decay ; 
But cheering through the darkest gloom, 
*Twill long survive the silent tomb. 
Then fly, all care and sorrow, fly! 
Since woman's love can never dic ;— 
Awake, each latent energy 
Of joy, while blest, my wife, with thee. 


Yes, the bright star of “ wedded love,” 
Shall banish every care ; 

And cheer’d by thee, my life,—my dove, 
My heart ean ne'er despair. 

And when beyond this world we've pass'd, 

Oh! shail our tender love still last ? 

Yes, an eternity of love 

Shall flow in purer streams above ; 

For Heaven would not be Heaven to me, 

Were I unblest, my love, with thee. 








Lucy Austin. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LUCY AUSTIN. 


It was a happy, perchance, if less wealthy, 
time for England, when her mothers, instead 
of purchasing with broken hearts the hard- 
won privilege of sending sons to fill a foreign 
grave, earned, with unfelt privations, the pre- 
cious boon of storing their minds with lore 
for time and for eternity—when every return 
of the mild, studious candidate for college 
honours was an era of unmixed pride and re- 
joicing; anc when at length some humble 
vicarage, or still more unostentatious curacy, 
sheltered the declining years of the mother 
who procured, and crowned the bounded 
wishes of the son who deserved it. 

It was with feelings and anticipations such 
as these, that the widow of a curate in the 
west of England, left with an only son and 
daughter, dedicated (reserving scarcely the 
means of subsistence for herself and her little 
girl) three-fourths of her slender provision to 
the education of her Richard for his father’s 
sacred profession. 


While this devoted parent lived, her little 
pittance and rare economy sufficed to main- 
tain both, especially as by teaching a village 
school she managed to increase her means, 
and forward her only daughter’s simple edu- 
cation, But this laudable exertion proved 
one to which she was unequal; her health 
sunk under confinement, and she died some- 
what unexpectedly, leaving Lucy, at the 
critical age of sixteen, to the sole guardian- 
ship of a brother not many years older, and 
with no earthly provision save what she 
might share with him trom the scanty en- 
dowment to which, by his own assiduity and 
good conduct, he had earned a title, for the 
prosecution of his college studies. 


The orphans clung to each other with the 
instinct of desolation. Lucy, in the innocence 
of her heart, saw no obstacle to accompany- 
ing Richard to Oxford; and Richard, who 
knew that her only alternative would be ser- 
vitude among strangers, had not the heart to 
undeceive her. He only recalled to her mind 
and his own their mother’s thousand anxious 
warnings and invaluable counsels. “ Lucy,” 
said he, “you are too young and pretty to be 
seen in Oxford. If you go there with me, 
you must be content to live like a little bird 
in a cage, with no one but your brother to 
sing to, or to take notice of you. I fear it 
will be a dull life for you, Lucy; and a 
strange, to lose the green fields, and merry 
rambles among them with your young com- 
panions, to be cooped up in a dismal lodging 
with me and my musty books. Don’t you 
think so, Lucy, my darling?” But Lucy 


| 
| 


lard’s neck, and say that a prison, with jin. 


visit and console her, would be better th, 

palace away from him. So, in spite of sh, ss 
and whispers from neighbours too save no. 
give advice, though too poor or too selfs), 
give any thing else, the orphans set o# ,.. 
gether for the University, at the commons. 
ment of the third year of Richard's acajow, 
cal career. ws 
Permission to live beyond walls had hes: 
easily obtained by a lad of Richard’s trai 
steadiness; and in the outskirts of the tow, 
a lodging was found, combining indispensable 
economy with strict privacy, and someyiy: 
of fresh air, within doors at least, for [joy 
Arrangements were made with an old womay, 
too blind and deaf to see or hear more tha, 
was convenient, for supplying the orphans 
few wants, and performing the drudgery of 
their simple menage ; and Lucy, who never 
stirred from the plain work with which eo. 
lege sempstresses are amply furnished, excor: 
in the dusk, under her brother’s protection, 
lived contented, nay, cheerful, on the joy of 
his daily return to their humble fireside, ani 
the rare hope of a twilight ramble with him 
in the nightingale-haunted depths of B— 


wood. 

Richard, engrossed as he was by all the 
energies of laudable industry and success 
competition, sometimes actually started tole. 
hold, on returning home, the daily increasing 
loveliness of his gentle sister, whose flush of 
youthful and rustic beauty had received from 
months of thoughtful confinement a shade of 
almost superhuman delicacy and interest. 
Over a cheek which the winds of heaven, 
even in their gentlest mood, rarely visited, 
flitted flushes like rosy clouds across some 
glassy lake. Her soft eyes had exchanged 
the joyous glance of girlhood for the sul 
reaching expression of early thoughtfulness; 
and her figure, almost too light and evanes 
cent for health, was but the more perfect in 
grace and symmetry. Even the purblindold 
charwoman muttered ejaculations of mingled 
pity and admiration; and Richard trembled 
as he gazed on the flower, which he privately 
resolved, at whatever sacrifice, to remove the 
following year to a less perilous atmosphere 

The dangers of the present season were, 
he flattered himself, nearly over. The term 
was drawing to a close, and not a tuft in Or 
ford so much as suspected the existence 0 
Lucy Austin. Her brother had ever been 
obscure to have many associates, and too si 
to make friends among strangers; and noW, 
when rendered almost morose by fear of po 
sible danger to Lucy, the haunts of the uns* 
cial bookworm afforded few temptations © 
visiters, even of his own unpriviledged cis 

An incident, however, occurred, which # 





would throw her arms around her dear Rich- 





once disconcerted the prudential and mer 
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rious sacrifices of Richard’s whole academic 
smpaign. A few weeks previous to the 
close of the term, the usual rowing-match be- 


(xooian or a Cantab knows what a joke are 
,|] sublunary competitions to a University 
iygtrace; and no individual, perhaps, had 
over more reason to cry, “a plague on both 
your houses!” than poor Richard Austin. 


His quiet and retiring habits, and studious 
avoidance of all display and expense, would 
have made him the last to embark in a con- 
test requiring the utmost energies of purse 
and person; but rowing (which he had prac- 
tised from infancy on his native Exe,) was his 


“slitary recreation at college, and his un- 


rivalled excellence in the art was universally 
koown. It so happened, that the day before 
the match, a picked man of the Oxford crew 
was summoned to attend a dying parent ; and 
s inferior were those from among whom a 
sulstitute might be selected, that the aquatic 
reputation of Alma Mater began to totter to 
its very centre. 

To no one was this impending discomfiture 
mote grievous than to the young Earl of 
)——, the grand patron and champion of the 
contest, and one of the best-tempered and 
est-beloved youths ever educated at Oxford. 
He and his comrades were sunk in all the 
depressing anticipations of inevitable defeat, 
when some one suggested Dick Austin, of 
Queen’s, as the best rower in Oxford, if his 
pride and poverty would allow him to come 
forward and take a part in a public exhibi- 
tion. 


“Hang his poverty!” cried all the rowers 
atonce; “it shan’t cost him a shilling!” “I 
lke his pride,” said Lord D——, “but I'll do 
my best to get over it ;” and the good-natured, 
frank-hearted young nobleman soon made the 
humble poor scholar feel (as he really was) 
the party conferring a great obligation, by ex- 
erting his matchless skill in the anxious} 
contested race. Richard at first shrunk bac 
from what he mate condescension ; but 
patat his ease by the cordial manners of the 
per, and flattered, in spite of himself, by the 
importance attached to his compliance, he 
consented, with a good grace, to restore the 
tulance of power to, at least, its former equi- 
librium, 

When Lucy heard of the rowing-match, her 
mind misgave her. She knew colds were 
fen caught there, and exertions made not 
‘on gotover; and she could have cried, she 
sarce knew why, when, with a friendly bil- 
let ftom Lord D——, arrived the gay fancy 
tress provided for the absent member of the 
club, with a request that Richard would wear 
i, for the sake of uniformity. “I donot love 


| you in that fantastic disguise, Richard,” said 


|she; “and yet it is rich and handsome, an | 


|| becomes you well; but it neither befits your 
tween Oxford and Cambridge was to take| 
place at Henley. None, perhaps, but an| 


‘birth nor your profession. What would my 
‘dear mother have said to see you masquerad- 
‘ing so!” 

Richard echoed these forebodings with a 
responsive sigh: but his honour wasengaged, 
and his motive an amiable one; and he set 
off, determined to do his very best. He did 
|So, effectually, poor fellow! for all but him- 
‘self and Lucy. The race, the most narrowly 
‘contested one ever known, was on the brink 
of being lost, when, by a superhuman exer- 
tion of mingled strength and skill, he re- 
trieved it; but fell the next moment, with 
the shout of triumph yet ringing in his ear, 
back in the arms of Lord , whose gay 
‘attire was soon deluged with the life-blood 
of poor Richard. A blood-vessel on the lungs 
had burst from intense exertion; and the 
\surgeon, who was summoned with the speed 
of lightning by the best mounted of the by- 
_standers, could give at first but a vague hope, 
contradicted by his grave and anxious coun- 
tenance. 

To say that this event saddened many a 
young heart, and cast a damp over a scene 
of triumph, were superfluous; but while hun- 
dreds exclaimed, and wondered, and lament- 
ed, Lord D—— acted under the influeace of 
the amiable feelings which made him the 
idol of his college. He supported, tired as he 
was, the head of poor Richard in one unvary- 
|ing position, during the long weary pull up 
| stream (deemed safer than a — to Ox- 
ford, accompanied him to his distant lodging, 
/entreated the surgeon, with all the eloquence 
of despair, to save him, and poured his amply- 
stored purse into the lap of the old woman 
|(whom he believed Richard’s only attendant) 
to purchase comforts for his sick room. 

“ Goodness! his sister!” exclaimed the 
old creature, herself overwhelmed with the 
sight of Richard, stretched, pale as a corpse, 
and apparently lifeless, on a mattress, to be 
conveyed up stairs. Her shriek, and the un- 
wonted bustle near their quiet dwelling, 
roused Lucy from a light slumber, into which, 
wearied with watching for her absent brother, 
she had fallen. Her mind full of conquest 
‘and victory, she at first supposed them to be 
‘bringing him home in triumph, and thought 
only of her own escape from so alarming an 
‘invasion; when a second look down on the 
assembled crowd in the pale moonlight 
showed her Richard, her sole friend and sole 
| protector, stretched forth lifeless on a bier! 
She would have flown down stairs, but her 
tottering limbs refused to sustain her. She 
had sunk on a chair, motionless and senseless 
as her poor brother, when—all others being 














iperemptorily excluded by the surgeon—he 
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and Lord D——, laid him once more upon || 
his humble pallet. 

* Another patient!” exclaimed the doctor, | 
as he turned from Richard’s pallid counte-| 
nance to the statue-like aspect of poor Lucy, 
into whose cheeks the “ eloquent blood” soon 
rushed, under the influence of his stimulants, | 
though only to ebb once more, and leave them | 
el than ever. “Richard! my own dear! 


line of conduct which she never eyo. 
from, even in thought. She knew ch. . 
not, in birth and station, a fitting yr. 
Lord D.; and as she told herself this , 
oftener than he assured her of the eon... 
she never became entangled in the e», 
tries so fatal to the peace of many a |; 7, Yr 
maiden. True, she did not yet Joye |, 
either with his own frantic and inner. 





ichard !”” sobbed she, at length, totally re- 
gardless of the presence of others; “I always 
said it would come to this, They have mur- 
dered you in their idle sport; and what will 
become of poor Lucy !” 

“He is not dead, young woman,” said the 
doctor, more moved than his very eccentric 
manner indicated ; “nor, [ hope, like to die, 
provided you do exactly as I mean to teach 
you, in this critical and hazardous case. I 
shall sit up the first night myself, and I might 
tell you to go to bed, but I know it would be 
useless, and, besides, you must take a lesson. 
{am sure, by your face, you will be an ex- 
cellent nurse; that is, when you have done 
crying. As for this young gentleman here, 
the sooner he goes back to his college, after 
such a night’s work, the better. I never saw 
a young man worth a farthing ina sick room, 
particularly if he happened to care for the 

tient. So good night, my lord; you shall 

ear all about us in the morning.” 

From the moment that Lord D. saw Lucy, 
pity and remorse had been almost swallowed 
up in astonishment. That such a being should 
exist in Oxford, unknown and unworshipped, 
when girls of the most ordinary pretensions 
had each their host of devoted admirers! 
That he, too, should be the fortunate man— 
lucky in his very misfortune—to bring to 
light, to win, and perhaps wear, this rare and 
matchless flower! All was, for a few brief, 
selfish moments, surprise, and flutter, and ex- 
ultation ; till a noisy troop of the more heart- 
less victors, reeling home from celebrating 
their triumph, turned the upbraidings of an 
amiable mind against itself. “Now,” rea- 
zoned the honest, upright Lord D., “I think 
these lads cold and callous, because they can 
inake merry while the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture is at stake: and yet I can think of his 
pretty sister when he is lying—and all to 


please me—on what may prove a death-bed : || 


too bad, really !” 

] have neither time nor skill to weave a 
romance—even a true one. What I would 
for ever commemorate is the simple integrity 
and native purity, which taught the inexpe- 
rienced Lucy to throw over hours of forced 
but daily intercourse with an impassioned 
young man, the sacredness, not merely of in- 
nocence, but lofty principle. One plain self- 
evident proposition stood her instead of a host 
of more refined and abstract motives, for a 


passion, or even with all the chastened ons 
gies of a heart naturally warm and 
But could he come daily, hourly, and choo 
|, with his sunny face and unwearied kindnos 
the lonely abode of sickness and sormy 
and wake no interest in a bosom of eih 
teen? os 
| It was impossible; and that he did so, only 
made the heroism which might otheryis 
have been styled insensibility. Lucy strove 
early to put an end to intercourse so. fraught 
with peril to both; but to leave her brother 
in his precarious state, for many moments tp. 
‘gether, was long out of the question, and a 
he lived but on the daily visits of his noble 
friend, Lucy felt reluctant to deprive him o 
an indulgence, the motive for withdrawing 
|which, it would have been, in his weak state, 
death for him tohear. Had his mind, indeod, 
|not participated deeply in his body’s debility, 
‘he would have been tremblingly alive to the 
impending danger; but hovering as he was 
for weeks between life and death, the united 
| presence of his darling sister and his penitent 
comrade seemed to lull him into a blissful s. 
curity, from which, but for the supernatural 
firmness of a mere child, be might have awoke 
to despair. 

Lord D., with the frank and delightfil 
temper which endeared him to all arouni— 
and wherefore not to poor Lucy !—united 
somewhat of the waywardness of one unused 
to opposition. “ Lucy,” he would often sy, 
\in whispers of ardent genuine affection, 1 
| they watched together during her brother’ 
‘slumbers, “in two years I shall be of age 
‘no mortal being will then have power to cot 
\trol my honest inclinations. Jn choosing you 
for my wife, I only show that beauty and 

oodness have more weight with me than 
lidle pomp. I might marry, it is true, m 
|wealthily or more showingly—” 

“ You may marry more suitably, my lori,” 
said Lucy; “and that, my poor mother us# 
to say, was every thing. If I was your equ 
|in birth and education, want of money shoud 
‘never partus; but I am an untutored village 
| girl, unfit as well as unworthy to be the wilt 
iof one like you. Were] to be over-persuacet 
to such a rash step, I should be miserable, 
‘cumbered with a station I could not fill, 
distracted with duties I had never dr amed 
‘of. But this I could bear, as the earthly #l°y 
of too fair a lot: the scorn of your reitions 
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though it might kill, would not deter me. It | 
~ fom yourself—your altered, repentant self’ 
_that | shrink afirighted. You would wake | 
fom your dream of boyish love an look 
round in vain for a partner fit to stand with | 
vow on your proud pinnacle of rank and great- 
“ess, and look down, ere long, in contempt 
on the poor maiden, who, like the silly moth, | 
ict herself be dazzled by their lustre. 

~ Such, in every varied form of simple and) 
touching expression, was the invariable an-| 
awer of a girl of eighteen to the eloquence of | 
ove, and the whispers of ambition. | 
The conflict became at length, however, | 
too arduous; and strength, undermined by) 
anxiety and confinement, was no longer equal | 
to resist or even endure the impetuosity of a) 
mind unused to control. After exhausting! 
the simple means her scanty experience sug- 

vested, of absenting herself uniformly during 
his frequent visits, and returning unopened 
his innumerable letters, she was at length 
griven tothe desperate expedient of an appeal | 
to his mother, one of the proudest and most} 
formidable of women; the bare idea of ad-| 
dressing whom would, under less pressing cir-| 
cumstances, have made her die of alarm. 

A letter to a countess; and containing, | 
moreover, the unpleasant news of her son’s| 
idle attachment, cost peor Lucy days of un-| 
successful cogitation ; and it was not till she| 
had burned half'a score of elaborate epistles, | 
that, giving herself up in despair to nature’s| 
dictation, she wrote as follows ? 


r 
i 
T 


“May it please your ladyship, 

“Jt isnow about two months since I had 
the misfortune to become acquainted with | 
young Lord D., your son, in consequence of | 
anugly accident which befel my dear bro-| 
ther, while rowing for his lordship at the 
great Henley match. Poor Richard burst) 
t blood-vessel, and was brought home for) 
dead, and has ever since been in a very dan- 
gerous way; so that I dare not tell him any) 
thing to vex or agitate him. My Jord was 
very, very kind to him, and let him want for) 
nothing; but, unluckily, I could not help his| 
veing me when he came to sit with Rich-| 
ard; and for many weeks past, madam, he) 
tas been speaking to me as if I had been,— 
ss,alas! Tam not—his equal in birth and 
‘ation. He wants, poor dear young man! 


tomake me promise to marry him when he| 
sotage; as if I did not know that a poor|jand upright as yourself! 


about any thing, it would be a great kind- 
ness if your ladyship would come, or send fur 
your son, and talk him out of his foolish fan- 
cy, much better than [ can do. ‘Till this is 
the case I shall never have peace: and I am 
not well or strong since Richard’s accident, 
else I should not have troubled you with my 
poor affairs. Wishing your ladyship health 
and prosperity, and all the happiness he so 
well deserves to your kind, generous son, 
“] remain, madam, 
Your dutiful, humble servant, 
Lucy Austin.” 

“ P, S.—I wish it might suit your ladyship 
to come quickly, as I had rather, if you please, 
not see my lord much longer.” 


lady D. was, in truth, a proud, high tem- 
pered woman, but her head and heart were 
both excellent; and this letter was exactly 
calculated to make her doat on the writer, 
in any capacity but that of her only son's 
wife. She lost not a moment in setting out 
for Oxford, and exchanging at the last stage 
her splendid equipage for a post-chaise, drove 
to the end of the street in which Lucy lived, 
and proceeded on foct, to avoid all unneces- 
sary eclat, to the humble abode of her son's 
upright rejectress. 

It had been the countess’s intention, by all 
this skilful manceuvre, and the assumption of 
a plainness of attire widely different from that 
of persons of rank at the period, to see and 
judge of Lucy in the character of a mere 
emissary. - But the instinct of mingled affec- 
tion and alarm was not to be deceived. Lucy 
traced the son’s mild features even through 
his haughty mother’s totally differing expres- 
sion; and had lived of late too familiarly with 
birth and breeding, to mistake their involun- 
tary indications. 

She was at the countess’s feet the first mo- 
ment they exchanged glances, and the next 
cordially folded in her arms. “ Lionel may 
be forgiven,” was the exclamation which fol- 
lowed the mother’s keen and embarrassing 
scrutiny of the fair trembler before her, * for 
fancying such a creature would become a co- 
ronet; but net for forgetting that, if mad 
enough to bestow it, it could not make her 
happy. ‘To be a countess is no sinecure, my 
|| pretty maiden, even to one born to its arduous 
duties ;—to be a despised and broken-hearted 
one were toc sad a fate for one so innocent 
To avert it, and 


curate’s daughter is no match for a noble||avoid scenes, which are always bad things, I 
in pl . } Y ° ‘ 
earl. But indeed, madam, I do; and so I||mean to send you and your brother immedi- 
lave told him a thousand and a thousand||ately to Devonshire, where his native air and 


times. You need not be afraid of my con-||the care of my housekeeper at D 


senting, though it is hard to seem ungrateful 


‘080 kind a gentleman; but as 1am a poor 
ve girl, my only brother being weak in 


will do 
more for him than all the faculty. It would 
only flurry him to see me at present; so I 
leave you to tell him that his waste of time 








mind and body, and not in a state to be fretted ||and health in my son’s service shall be no loss 
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to him, and that the first living he is of age’ 
to hold shall be his—no bad specific, I imagine, 
in a nervous case. His sister’s share in his) 
advancement he shall hear from me, when we! 
meet, as I hope we shall all do, by and by. | 
Good Mrs. Jekyll, who is in the chaise a few, 
doors off, will superintend the removal of your | 
invalid to the next stage, whence you will) 
send my carriage and servants to me imme-| 
diately. A more critical task awaits me; 
but where there is good sense and good feel- 
ing to work upon, a mother may do much.” 
Amid the reviving breezes and tranquil se- 
clusion of D castle, the orphans found 
health, and security, and peace; and when 
Lord D , some years after, came to con- 
gratulate Richard Austin on his instalment} 
in the best living on the estate, Lucy was able 
to look on his handsome though altered coun-| 
tenance with meek composure—nay, to hear| 
his noble lady and beautiful children named | 
without one throb of rebellious regret. But, | 
oh! the immeasurable disparity between the 
love of man and woman! Though Lord 
D , at the high flood of his youthful pas- 
sion, by the extravagance of his grief and in- 
dignation, almost terrified his stern mother 
from her purpose—while Lucy, self-immo- 
lated at the shrine of duty, followed its proud 
priestess like an unresisting lamb—he, not 
three short years after, had sought and won 
a titled bride—while she, the gentle, passive| 
village maiden had ever steadily rejected all| 





proposals. To have been beloved by Lord |} 


D , was too bright an incident of her 
history to allow it to be eclipsed by life’s| 
vulgar realities—to live single for his sake, | 
worth all the common-places of ordinary | 
wedlock ! 

I have seen, since her story was revived in| 
my mind, its unpretending heroine. She re-| 
tains, in advancing life, the almost saint-like 
simplicity of her early expression; while one | 
loves to imagine that it is to the aristocracy | 
of her affections she must own a dignity and 
refinement of manners not otherwise easily 
accounted for. 

Lord D and she are now excellent 
friends. He hands her out of church some-| 
times, not the less respectfully, perhaps, that! 
she once saved him from handing her into it; | 
and I question whether she would ever have | 
been half as happy beneath the splendid dats | 
of Castle D , as presiding in the rectory! 
parlour over a game at blindman’s buff be-| 
tween the motherless children of her dear) 
Richard, and the yet dearer offspring of her) 
early lover. 

The old countess, after vears of steady | 
friendship, left her independent. ‘The young, 
one, though a little jealous still, loves and ad-| 
mires her. Richard looks up to her as the) 
foundress of his fortunes; her mother from, 


heaven smiles approval of her upricht o. 
duct. Children of romance and am); 
go ye and do likewise ! 


Coy 


—— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON THE DEATH OF H. P. WALLAg; 
Who was drowned November 19, 1239 ; 


TO MRS. W. 


O! weep not thus dear mother, 
Thy boy is now at rest; 

And sighs no more shall gather, 
Around his gentle breast: 

He’s now with holy angels, 
And joining in their lay; 

Whilst thou in silent vigils, 
Art weeping o’er his clay, 


And soon, -e’en this fond relic, 
Must leave thy sad embrace; 
Then why indulge such anguish, 
Why kiss his clay cold face ! 
Thy loved boy is happy now— 
He’s with the blest above; 
Gems of peace bedeck his brow, 
His heart is fill’d with love. 


*T'was God who sent the arrow, 
Which caused thy heart to bleed— 
And which from sin and sorrow, 
Thy boy in childhood freed ; 
God’s jealous of his honour— 
(You idolized your boy,) 
And in his holy anger, 
He took from you your joy. 


Then ask and be forgiven, 
God loves the contrite heart— 
And soon in yonder Heaven, 
You’ll meet no more to part; 
There sin can never enter— 
You'll feel no chast’ning rod; 
Secure from every danger, 
You'll worship none but God. 


CorpDeELIA. 
Homer, February 29, 1840. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


How little do we appreciate a mother’s ter- 
derness while living? How h>edless are we 
in childhood of all her anxieties and kindness 
But when she is dead and gone; wiien! 
cares and coldness of the world come wither 
ing on our hearts; when we learn how bar 
it is to find true sympathy, how few love vs 
for ourselves; how few will befriend us 
our misfortunes; then it is that we think ol 
the mother we have lost. 


[t is much easier to fall in love, than 





get rid of it, 





han to 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
MOUNTAINS. 


“Hail! Nature's storm-proof fortresses, 
By Freedom's children trod ; 

Hail! ye invulnerable walls— 

The masenry of God.” 


To derive some useful lesson from the vari- 





ous objects in scenery, is not only our pre- 
rorative, but our duty. Man is placed amid | 
abiects calculated to develope his intellectual | 
jyculties, and to awaken pure and lofty emo-| 
tions, and he is not at liberty to resist their} 
influence. But in the wide range of Nature, | 
there are no objects that combine beauty and 
aiblimity in so high a degree as Mountains. 
In every age and country they have been 
viewed with delight and awe. Who that has 
ever stood upon their granite cliffs, lifted to 
heaven, and looked abroad upon a landscape 
repsing in beauty, has not felt the fervent 
slow of enthusiastic admiration? Who that 
jas ever gazed upon the quiet lakes and dark 
forests,—or looked upon the cultivated and 
sunny vales which lie beneath, has not felt 
the justice of the remark, that languages 
were formed in the plain, and hence are not 
alapted to express the emotions that swell 
the bosom upon the mountain top? There is 
als something noble and elevating in stand- 
ing below, and seeing the morning mists roll 
up the mountain, revealing its green sides in 
sun-light and beauty. Yes! it is nobly grand 
to look up to their inaccessible pinnacles ris- 
ing into the serene solitude of upper ether, 
and see dark clouds, like things of life, mov- 
ing slowly around their lofty summits, silent 
as the visions of eternity. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it requires but little imagination 
toascribe to them the attributes of intelli- 
gence. Hence, in every age, they have af- 
forded the most prolific elements of poetical 
conception and imagery. 

To these, in a great measure, is Greece in- 
debted for the poetic inspiration that immor- 
alized her bards. Her genial climate and 
serene atmosphere, clothed her mountains 
with a deep green, that greatly augmented 
their beauty and grandeur by contrast with 
the dazzling snows that alwayscrowned their 
erlal summits. Imagination invested them 
with the attributes of deified intelligence, and 
made them the residence of Centaurs, or the 
quiet abodes of the Muses. The genius of 
poetic inspiration, sitting aloft in those regions 
of solitude, presided over the silver fountains 
that issued from their base, and imbued the 
sien of those bright waters with the essen- 
lil elements of song. It was the rocky 
weights and woody acclivities of Parnassus 
tii Helicon, that sweetened the rills that 
gurgled from their sides, and consecrated 





Mountains. 
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their perrennial fountains to the rich toned 
harp of Apollo. It was the gigantic pile of 
Olympus, that overhung the green vale of 
Tempe, that gave it its celebrity upon the 
| pages of classic lore. 

It is to mountains that Scotland owes much 
of her literary distinction. ‘The impassioned 
feeling with which her poets so frequently 
advert to the blue heights of Ben Nevis, and 
the lone grandeur of Ben Lomond, is an ap- 
propriate comment on their influence in giving 
a poetic and romantic character to the mind. 
It was in the mountain glens of Scotland, 
that Ossian embodied the forms of the Genii 
that surrounded him, and infused into his soul 
the wild and melancholy enthusiasm that 
characterized his lyre. It was among them, 
too, that Campbell, and Pollock, and Scott, 
and Burns first felt those latent emotions that 
awakened and attuned their harps to strains 
of grandeur, melody and love. Indeed, their 
influence upon the literature of the world, 
will be coeval with knowledge itself:—nor 
will it cease, till man has lost his sympathy 
with Nature, and become dead to the finest 
sensibilities of his being. 

The influence of mountains, also, in giving 
stability ana energy of character to those 
who live in their vicinity, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Whohas ever heard of an effeminate 
race, where their lofty summits are gilded by 
the early sunbeam, and where the tumbling 
cataract that leaps from its cliffs and its 
grottos, suggest ideas of strength and daring ! 
In truth, we almost instinctively give to the 
mountaineer heroic and elevated qualities, be- 
cause of the scenery amid which he is placed. 
Mountains, too, have done much to cherish 
a spirit of freedom and independence. When 
the world has been convulsed with political 
revolutions, they have been the tranquil 
abodes of peace and security Switzerland, 
located in the heart of Europe, where the 
polity of surrounding nations has been as 
fluctuating as the ocean wave, has stood un- 
moved as her own eternal rocks, while the 
governments around her have suffered almost 
numberless mutations. Her brave moun- 
taineers have ever spurned the dictations of 
arbitrary power; and she now stands up in 
her own strength, as free as the mountain 
breeze. The liberties of infant Greece, too, 
were preserved in the heights of Hemus and 
Rhodop2,—and when the inhabitants of the 
Morea were recently crushed under Ottoman 
oppression, her mountains proved a retreat 
where the hardy Greek retired to nerve his 
arm for vengeance. 

Mountains are also connected with the 
history of our religion. Sinai and Horeb, 
Carmel and Moriah, Tabor and Olivet, are 
all consecrated places. We remember them 
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as monuments of God’s majesty and mercy. The sanguine sunrise with his meteors yes, 
We recollect them with emotions of humility, || And his burning plumes outspread, 
sublimity and awe, as we ponder upon the | Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
thrilling incidents illustrative of man’s way- | While the morning star shines dead 
wardness and redemption, to which they | 4s 0” the jag of a mountain crag, 
were witness. Which an earthquake rocks and swings 
They seem moreover to have been reared An eagle alit, and a moment may sit 
by God for other and more important pur-|| I the light of its golden wings 
poses, than those already alluded to. They || Whe® the crimson pall of eve may fall | 
uppear to have been designed as places of | From the depth of heaven above, 
refuge for the glorious Gospel, in the day of | With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest 
persecution. They tower above the din and | 8 &til! as a brooding dove. 
bustle of the conflicting elements of human 
passion;—and the dark waves of religious 
persecution have broken harmless at their 
base, leaving those who have sought them as 
their asylum, secure from the rage of mur- 
derous minions, and the blighting spirit of 
ambition. The time was when the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses were the only remnant } 
of the Church of Christ ;—persecuted by the | 
malignity of the bigot, the rough mountains of | 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden 
Whom mortals call the moon, 





| Glides, glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet 
| Which only the angels hear, 
| May have broken the woof of my tent’s thir 


ir 
un 


The stars peep behind her and j cer; 
And I laugh to see them vv: hirl and flee 





ar ° Like a swarm of golden bees ; 
Switzerland were their only secure temple; 


and thence has irradiated that bright efful- 
gence, which is dispelling from the earth | 
the darkness of heathen indolatry. Thus, | 
the history of the church itself is intimately 
associated with mountains,—for they have | I blind the sun’s throne with a burning z 
been the strong-holds of Christianity in time | And the moon’s with a girdle of pear! 
of trouble, and the caverns of their rugged The volcanoes are dim, and the stars re 
heights, have been the high and holy sanc-|| When the whirlwinds my banner unfur 
tuaries of her votaries. ‘ From cape to cape with a bridge like shap 
Lanesboro’, Mass. }} Over a torrent sea, 


When I widen the rent in my wind-built t 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me or 


Are each paved with the moon and thes: 





Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
THE CLOUD. | The triumphant arch through which I maret 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the powers of air are chain’d to myc 
Is the million-colour’d bow. 


BY PERCY B. SHELLY. 


i bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas, and from the streams; 


The sphere fire above its pure colours woy 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid, 


While the moist earth was laughing belo) 
In their noon-day dreams. 


From my wings are shaken the dews that waken || Tam the daughter of earth and water, 
The sweet buds every one || And the nursling of the sky ; 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, |} T pass through the pores of the ocean and shores 
As she dances about in the sun. I change, but I never die! 





I wield the flail of the lashing hail, || For after the rain, when with never a stain 
And whiten the green plains under, The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And then again I dissolve in rain, And the winds and sunbeams with their convex ¢ 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. Build up the blue dome of air. 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

I sift the snow on the hills below, And out of the caverns of rain, 
And the pine trees groan aghast; Like a child from a room, like a ghost froma t 

And all the night ‘tis my pillow white, I arise, and unbuild it again. 
As I sleep in the arms of the blast. . 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, The difference between good and ba 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; |tentions is this: that it really seems 8 

In a cavern under, is fetter’d the thunder ‘of supererogation to carry the good int 
Which struggles and howls at fits. 

Over the rills, the crags and the hills, ness that can only be satisfied by 2 t _ 
Over the lakes and plains; t said, ver 

I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, many facilities always offer for their ‘ 
While earth is dissolving in rains. effected. 








Portex of Maelstroom. 











VORTEX OF MAELSTROOM., 


Our readers are this month presented with | 
a spirited view of the dreadful voxtex or| 
whirlpool of Maelstroom, which is the most| 
remarkable of the natural curiosities of Nor-| 
way. It is caused bya furious current which | 
runs among the Loftoden isles, particularly | 


between the island of Moskoe, and the point} 
of Moskoenas, where its violence is greatest, | 
fowing, contrary to the motion of the tide, in| 


akind of circular stream. Twice in twenty-| 
four hours, at the turn of ebb and tide, the| 
current ceases, and the water is calm during | 
almost an hour; after which it gradually in- 
creases, ti!] it becomes tremendous, and roars 
with a noise unequalled by the loudest cata- 
ricts. It is heard at the distance of many 
leagues, and forms a vortex of great extent 
and depth, so violent, that if a ship comes 
near it, it is immediately drawn irresistibly 
into the whirl, and there disappears, being 
absorbed and carried down to the bottom in a 
moment, where it is dashed to pieces against 
the rocks; and when the water becomes 
again still, rises in scattered fragments,| 
scarcely to be known for the parts of a ship. | 
Inthe time of its greatest violence the dan-! 
gerof its influence is said to extend to the 
distance of eight, or even twelve English 
miles from its centre. Whales, and other 
animals which happen to be caught by this 
dreadful whirlpool, are said to show them- 
elves sensible of their approaching destruc- 





tion by their hideous bellowing, and desperate, 
but ineffectual] struggles to escape. 
The following interesting account was communicated 
in a letter from Capt. Doane, in 1824, to the Hon. 
A. B. Woodward, Judge of Middle Florida, and was 
found among many other papers which he left on file. 
The wonderful phenomenon, that has ex- 
cited the wonder and astonishment of the 
world, I have seen. There are few of my 
countrymen who have had the opportunity, 
in consequence of the situation of it being re- 
mote from any port of commerce. Its latitude 
and longitude I do not exactly recollect. It 
is situated between two islands belonging tu 
a groupe, off the coast of Norway, called Do- 
vinstaff Islands; between Drontheim (being 
the most northern port of commerce) and the 
north cape. I suppose the latitude to be about 
69 north; but will not be certain. I had oc- 
casion some years ago to navigate a ship 
from the north cape to Drontheim, nearly all 
the way between the islands, rocks and the 
main. On inquiring of my Norway pilot 
about the practicability of running near the 
whirlpool, he told me, that with a good breeze, 
it could be approached near enough for ex- 
amination without danger. I at once deter- 
mined to satisfy myself. We began to near 
it, about ten A. M., in the month of Septem- 





ber, with a fine trading wind at north-west. 
Two good seamen were placed at the helm 
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—the mate on the quarter deck, and all hands 
at their stations for working ship, and the 
pilot standing at the bowsprit, between the 
night heads. I went to the main topsail 
yard with a good glass; I had been seated 
but a few minutes, when my ship entered the 
dish of the whirlpool—the velocity of the wa- 
ter altered her course three points towards 
the centre, although she was going three 
knots through the water. This alarmed me 
extremely. For a moment I thought that 
destruction was inevitable. She, however, 
answered her helm sweetly, and we ran 
along the edge—the waves foamed around us 
in every form, while she was dancing gaily 
over them. The sensations I experienced 
are difficult to describe. Imagine to your- 
self an immeuse circle running round, of a 
diameter of one and a half miles, the veloci- 
ty increasing as it approximated towards the 
centre, and gradually changing its dark blue 
colour to white—foaming, tumbling, and rush- 
ing to its vortex—very much concave, as 
much so as the water in a funnel when half 
run out, The noise, too, hissing, roaring, 
and dashing—all pressing on the mind at 
once, presented one of the most awful, grand, 
and solemn sights I ever experienced. We 
were near it about eighteen minutes, and in 
sight of it two hours. It is evidently a sub- 
terranean passage; but where it leads to it 
is impossible to say. From its magnitude, I 
should not doubt that instant destruction 
would be the fate of a dozen of our largest 
ships, were they drawn in at the same mo- 
ment. The pilot says, several vessels have 
been sucked down, and that whales have also 
been destroyed—the first I think probable 
enough, but I rather doubt the latter. 


The following exquisite little gem was selected for the 
Garland by a correspondent, with the remark that it 
was from an English publication, and which, he be- 
lieved, had not been republished in this country. It 
is, indeed, beautiful. 


THE BRIDESMAID. 


The bridal is o’er, the guests are all gone, 

The bride’s only sister sits weeping alone ; 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 

And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now. 

With smiles and caresses she deck’d the fair bride, 

And then led her forth with affectionate pride ; 

She knew that together no more they should dwell, 

Yet she smil’d when she kiss’d her, and whisper’d fare- 
well. 

She would not embitter a festival day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away; 

She hears the bells ringing—she sees her depart, 

She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 


She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endears 
The gentle companion of happier years; 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now. 


—> 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland 
HOME. 


Who has not felt the sweet emotions ¥,.. 
swell the heart at the thoughts of 
that cherished spot where first oy; ; 
tongues began to lisp in broken accent. ; 
names of father and mother, brother an. 
ter. Though years may have passed ay, 
and the swift-winged messenger of jo 
may have borne from our fond embrace ti, 
cherished ones, and we become stranger 
a strange land; yet how oft fond temo 
flits on unfledged pinions back to the rm. 
retreats of early childhood, when the sypp, 
morn of youth rose brilliantly, and scatter: 


¢ 


its rosy light over the bright perspectiy, 


of Eden; but which has disappointed 
the instructive lesson, “that earthly ho: 
blooms but to fade.” . 
How many, in early life, have bid adie: 
the romantic retreats of their native |x; 
and perhaps crossed the foaming billows 
the ocean in pursuit of the laurelled wree 


from all these, in the moment of despondency 
the forlorn heart has turned away and sig 


home—the place of our birth—that we nev: 


tality shall throw its last flickering ray 
all the associations of life, and the fixed s 
heart shall beat no more with love's sw 
soothing soft emotion. This attachmen 
seems to be an innate principle, 
An ever-green that stands the northern blast 
And blossoms in the rigour of our fate. 


harbour for the rude rough waves of | 


tive land soon disappear, and fade away 
ithe distance; the lofty spires no longer ¢ 
tains are lost benath the reddening horiz01 
the cheerful smile that was wont to play up 
his countenance has now disappeared, anc 
|tear of sorrow and affection commingles ¥" 





see them again; the wild fury of the mou 
| tain waves, as they dash their white ‘oam 





‘and moaning winds may how! their st © 


| the sandy beach, may chant his funeral dirge, 


which then seemed decked with the fowex 


sanguine hopes of many a bosom, and taye'» 


UU 


of fame in far distant climes. They ma 
have trod the classic shores of Greece, gy! 
been fanned by the mild and serene atm 
phere of Italy; they may have |ingerej 
around the vine-clad hills of France, and re. 
veled on the rich fruit of her vineyards; yer 


for home. So strong is our attachment fr 


can forget it, until the waning taper of mor. 


Behold the mariner as he leaves the calm 


mighty deep ;—the fertile shores of lus 1s 


iter in the sunbeams, and the towering mout 


|the briny waves as he leans in secret snes 
‘over the leeward of his vessel, thinking “ 
the partner of his bosom, his children an bs 
|home. He knows not whether he shail ever 
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ims i his body as it sinks amid the coral 
i and winding sea-weeds of the mighty 
deep. But should favoured breezes waft him 


rity to his destined port, and bring || 
epee 2 sight of his native hills, how 
glad heart for joy while contem-| 


dances his or J°y 
plating, in rapturous anticipation, the sweetest 
charms this earth can yield—undissembled 
love, and true reciprocal affection. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fall! 
The only amaranthine flower on earth, 
That fadeless blooms in weal or wo. 


It is at home, around the domestic hearth, 
we realize the greatest share of earthly bliss ; 
there spring the tenderest emotions that 
swell the human heart, and soothe and soften 
many of the ills of life. Who would not 
wish to breathe their last expiring breath at 
home, among their kindred and friends? 
When the cold sweat of death shall settle 


down upon the pallid brow, who would not}! 


wish to repose his languid head upon the lap 
of conjugal affection, and breathe his life out 
sweetly there ! 

» Reader, have you ever wandered far from 
the home of your early childhood, and been 
destined to weep in a strange land? j 
have, how oft has your mind reverted to that 
hallowed spot, while the language of your sad 
heart has been, 


Sweet home! thy name upon my heart 
Engraved shall ever be; 
Though mountains rise and rivers roll 
Between my friends and me. 
J. R. L. 


Harmony, N. J., April 1, 1840. 
_ 


From the New York American. 


THE RED ROSE; OR, PRIDE REPROVED. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. ARMY. 


A red rose hung upon a tree,— 

\ rose ‘twas passing fair to see ; 

Half shrinking from the morning ray, 
With blushes soft as dying day. 

A maid who trod the early dew, 

Fspied that rose of sunset hue, 

And, raptur’d with its beauty rare, 
Purloin'’d it for her shining hair. 

“ Sweet flower!” exclaim’d the girl, “ to-night 
I'll twine thee ’mid my ringlets bright, 
And not a brow whose cinctures shine 
With gems of cost, but bends to mine.” 


Put when at length pale evening came, 
To veil with shadows sunset’s flame, 

And spread its pall of sable hue, 

—That rose with day had faded too. 

loo late the maid bewail’d the hour, 

For sake of self she pluck’d the flower, 
While to the spot her fancy clung, 

Where breathing sweet at morn it hung. 
With altered look and tone of grief, 

She murmur’d o’er the drooping leaf: 

“T thought with thee, oh! rose of day 
To rule the night with haughty sway, 

W here, mistress of the crowded room, 
Twas mine to smile—and thine to bloom ; 
Rut ah!—a lesson meet for pride— 

Thave but wept—and thou hast died.” 


The Rose—.4n Incident in the Revolution. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


In the summer of 1779, during one of the 
darkest periods of our revolutionary struggle, 
in the then small village of S———, (though 
it now bears a more dignified title,) in this 
State, lived V———-, one of the firmest and 

truest patriots within the limits of the “Onp 
THIRTEEN,” and deep in the confidence of 
Washington. Like most men of his time and 
substance, he had furnished himself with arms 
and ammunition, sufficient to arm the males 
of his household. These consisted of himself, 
three sons, and about twenty-five negroes.— 
, The female part of his house consisted of his 
wife, one daughter, Catharine, about eighteen 
years of age, the heroine of our tale, and seve- 
‘ral slaves. In the second story of his dwell- 
ing house, immediately over the front door, 
| was a small room, called the “armory,” in 
|which the arms were deposited, and always 
|kept ready for immediate use. About the 
time at which we introduce our story, the 
neighbourhood of the village was much an- 
|noyed by the nocturnal prowlings and depre- 
|dations of numerous Tories. 
It was on a calm, bright Sabbath afternoon 
|in the aforesaid summer, when Judge V. and 
| his family, with the exception of his daughter 
| Catharine, and an old indisposed female slave, 
| were attending service in the village church. 
Not a breath disturbed the serenity of the at- 
/mosphere—not a sound profaned the sacred 
| stillness of the day; the times were danger- 
,ous, and Catharine herself and the old slave 
|remained in the house until the return of the 
family from Church. A rap was heard at the 
front door. “Surely,” said Catharine to the 
slave, “the family have not yet come home; 
'—Church cannot be dismissed.” The rap 
|was repeated. “I will see who it is,” said 
Catharine, as she ran up stairs into the armo- 
‘ry. On opening the window and looking 
\down she saw six men standing at the front 
| door, and on the opposite side of the street, 
'three of whom she knew were Tories, who 
formerly resided in the village. ‘Their names 
‘were Van Zant, Finley, and Sheldon; the 
other three were strangers, but she had rea- 
son to believe them to be of the same politi- 
cal stamp from the company in which she 
found them. 

Van Zant was a notorious character, and 
the number and enormity of his crimes had 
rendered his name infamous in that vicinity. 
Not a murder or robbery was committed 
within miles of ————, that he did not get 
the credit of planning or executing. The 
characters of Finley and Sheldon were also 
deeply stained with crime, but Van Zant was 
a master spirit in iniquity. The appearance 
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of such characters, under such circumstances, | The body of the dead Tory was taken , 
must have been truly alarming to a young buried by the sexton of the Church, xs | 
lady of Catharine’s age, if not to any lady, no relations in that vicinity. Bi 
young orold. But Catharine V——— pos-| After an absence of two hours or — 
sessed her father’s spirit—* the spirit of the bouts, the negroes returned, having sy 
times.” Van Zant was standing on the |in capturing Finley and one of the sj, 
stoop, rapping at the door, while his com- | who were that night confined, and +) 
panions were talking in a whisper on the op- | morning, at the earnest solicitation of | 









posite side of the way. | V-———, liberated on the promise of ano, 
“Is Judge V—— at home?” asked Van | ing their lives. 
Zant, when he saw Catharine at the window | = [t was in the month of October of sha. 





above. | year, that Catharine Vv was <j}; 

“ He is not,” said she. an upper back window in her father’. 

“ We have business of pressing importance | knitting; though autumn, the weat)o- 
with him, and if you willopen the door,” said | mild, and the window was hoisted 6 
Van Zant, “ we will walk in till he returns.” | inches. About sixty or seventy fort 

« No,” said Catharine, “when he went to |rear of the house, was a barn. a “it 
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Church he left particular directions not to | fashioned edifice, with upper and lower { — 
have the doors opened until he and bis family ing doors; the lower doors were sles ay 
returned. You had better call when Church accidentally casting her eyes tow, wes 
is dismissed.” | barn, she saw a small door, fon a range bad 
“ No, [’ll not,” returned he, “we will en- the front door and the window at whi cae 
ter now or never.” | Was sitting,] open, and a number of 7 
“ Impossible,” cried she, “you cannot en- iter. The occurrence of the summer im .* 
ter until he returns.” \diately presented itself to her mind. and én Er 
“ Open the door,” cried he, “or we'll break | fact that her father and the other males rag 
it down, and burn you and the house up to- family were at work ina field at a 
gether.” So saying, he threw himself with | tance from the house, led her to susp cheek 
all the force he possessed, against the door, || that opportunity had been improved, pro’ salt 
at the same time calling upon his companions || by some of Van Zant’s friends, to plunder and what | 
to assist him. The door, however, resisted |/reyenge death. Concealing herself. thor. near 
their efforts. : ; fore, behind the curtains, she narr the 1 
“ Do not attempt that again,” said Catha- | watched their movements. She sawa man’s been 1 
rine, “or you are a dead man,” at the same || head slowly rising above the door, and apya- do no 
time presenting from the window a heavy | rently reconnoitering the premises—it was oar cl 
horseman’s pistol, ready cocked. |Finley’s. Their object was now evident. nd ¥ 
At the sight of this formidable weapon, the | Going to the armory, she selected a w ro 
companions of Van Zant, who had crossed the || |oaded musket, and resumed her place | “on 
street at his call, retreated. '|window. Kneeling upon the floor, sh: sthe 
“ What!” cried the leader, “ you cowards! | the muzzle of the Weapon upon the wind husba 
are you frightened at the threats of a girl ?” | sill, between the window curtains, and takin have | 
and again he threw himself violently against | deliberate aim, she fired. What effect s better 
the door. The weapon was immediately dis- | had produced she knew not, but saw sev them 
charged, and Van Zant fell. , '}men hurrying out of the barn by the s disper 
The report was heard at the Caurch, and | door they had entered. The report agai Who 
males and females at once rushed out to as-| brought her father and his workmen li: lows | 
certain the cause. : ||and on going to the barn, the dead boly Th 
On looking towards the residence of Judge | Finley lay on the floor. ; ened 
V , they perceived five men running 2 Catharine V iain ctaadal ams 
full speed, to whom the Judge’s negroes anc captain of Gis continental army, and she ce 
several others gave chase; and from an upper ee: thnk dl “shone bemesal cas 
indow of his residence a handkerchief was | \’°™ she RomOwres mother or & numerous +h 
— ne for aid respectable line of descendants. The 0’ at 
waving, as beckoning or al ¥ hanes in aed Wiis al al Yon tivinn” 00d 20 
All rushed towards the place, and upon 'ihas been the scene of many pranks of t auits 
their arrival, Van Zant was in the agonies writer of this tale, in the heydey of inischie- men, 
of death. He still retained strength enough enn teniianil . Sillie ouse 
to acknowledge that they had long contem- y : veart 
plated robbing that house, and had frequently — busbe 
been concealed in the neighbourhood for that Virtue may be misrepresented, persecutt tre. 1 
purpose, but no opportunity had offered until |—consigned to the grave; but the right che ¢ 
that day, when, lying concealed in the woods, | wake not more assuredly to the reality an ac 
ad yy the Judge and his family going to | their hopes, than this to an immortal remem virty 
uurch. 
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From the Christian Panoply. 
THE WIFE AT HOME. 


It has been one of my most serious appre- 
bensions, that in the multitude of our socie- 
ries and public combinations, men and women 
may chance to forget that they have any 
hing to do individually. We have societies 
«take care of our health, and societies to 
take care of our kitchens. Alms-giving, as 


‘ras done at all, is done chiefly by whole-> 


ale. Perhaps we may see the day when we 
dall dine together like the Spartans, and 
when all family cookery and education shall 
he done upon the large scale. 

These thoughts were brought to my mind 
with greater force than common, a few days 
since, upon making a visit to the house of 
Mrs. Nelson, the wife of a reputable farmer, 
, few miles from our village. If I were to 
attempt a portrait of this excellent lady, J 
should filla volume ; I can only give asketchy 
outline. 

Mrs. Nelson is, in the American as well as 
the English sense, a fine woman. ‘Temper- 
ance, early rising, industry, and above all, se- 
rene cheerfulness of soul, have left on her 
cheek at forty, those roses which fashion and 
excitement often blast before fifteen. But 
what [ took my pen to notice, was that truly 
feminine and christian trait of my good friend, 
she is a keeper at home. Though I have 
been a chureh-going man for many years, I 
do not remember to have heard any one of 
our clergy enlarge upon this scripture phrase ; 
and yet the older I grow, the more meaning 
there seems to be in it. The best women in 
the world are those who stay at home—such 
isthe opinion of the best judges, to wit, their 
husbands, The worst women are those who 
have no home, or who love all other places 
vetter—such is the verdict of those who meet 
them abroad. A wife in the house, is as in- 
dispensable as a steersman at the wheel. 
Whe can count up the cases where poor fel- 
ows have been ruined by their wives? 

This is a hard saying, but if it were soft- 
ened it would be less true. Surely it is no 
distespect to the better sex, to point at these 
exceptions, which, like the dim tarnish on the 
hee of the moon, make the other tracks look 
all the brighter. After you shall have ex- 
tggerated to the utmost, the number and the 
‘wits of the gadding, gossiping, and idle wo- 
men, we still have a million of American 
housewives, brightening a million homes and 
iearts. Mrs, Nelson is one of them. Her 
tusband is not the meekest man in the coun- 
ty, nor by nature the most hospitable, but 
the makes up for all, like the credit side of 
‘account. In the exercise of the passive 
Mrtues, she finds her greatest happiness. She 


The Wife at Home. 
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holds it as the very first duty of life, to ren- 
der her home delightful, first to her husband, 
next to her children, and then to all who may 
enter her hospitable doors. Early in life she 
observed that several of her hnsband’s inti- 
mate acquaintances were becoming irregular 
in their habits; she and Nelson talked it over 
atlength. He being a rough man, declared 
it to be his intention to break off all intimacy 
with Lang and Shepherd on the spot. “Oh, 
no! husband !” said she, “that would be cruel; 
remember the proverb, ‘ A soft word breaketh 
the bone.’ Let me alone to bring them toa 
bearing ; at any rate give me a month for an 
experiment.” “You! Mary!” he exclaimed 
in astonishment, “ you amaze me; surely you 
will not follow them to the bar-room, as Je- 
mima Murphey does her good man.” “No,” 
said his wife, laughing, “ but we women have 
some secrets left still. Wait but a month.” 


The month rolled round. Nelson had hard 
work to refrain from falling upon the two 
men violently: but he waited the issue, and 
even kept out of their way, that the incanta- 
tion might be uninterrupted. At the close 
of less than three weeks, Lang and Shepherd 
were two of the most quiet, orderly and do- 
mestic men in the neighbourhood. “ Why, 
Mary,” said Nelson, “ what in the world have 
you done to them?” “I? husband! I have 
not exchanged words with them for weeks. 
Not I!” she replied, “ the story is soon related. 
[ had observed fora long time that their homes 
were growing dismal, and I often told Mrs. 
Lang what I feared concerning her husband. 
Indeed, I had often heard you tell of his re- 
peating over his glass, the abominable say- 
ing, ‘the devil's at home.’ After my conver- 
sation with you, I set to work—not with the 
husbands, but their wives. Simple creatures! 
They scarcely knew what ] meant. They 
wished, indeed, that the men would spend 
more time at home, and even wept about their 
late hours and rum drinking. But they were 
not prepared for my telling them that they 
must redouble the attractions of their own 
fireside and table—make the cheer better— 
the fire brighter—the children cleaner—the 
welcome heartier—call in a pleasant neigh- 
bour to tea—have a little singing in the even- 
ing, and even invite to a comfortable supper 
several of their husband’s tavern cronies. 
The thing took admirably. The wives tri- 
umphed, and I hope you are satisfied.” 

Though it is likely Nelson did not then 
suspect it, this was the very course which 
had proved successful in saving himself from 
ruinous habits. And most earnestly is it to 
be wished that all our villages were filled 
with such wives as honour and love the 
family institution! Every one has made the 
observation that there are many more women 
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who are religious, than men; but the final 
cause of this has not so often been remarked. 
Divine Providence, by this discriminating fa- 
vour to one sex, pours influence into social 
fountains. As are the mothers of a nation, so 
will be the sons, and in a measure the hus- 
bands. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE PAST. 


It is well, amidst the hurry and bustle of 
life, oceasionally to pause and retrospect the 
past—to draw the thoughts from the present, 
and in imagination turn back to the remini- 
scences of other days. It begets not only 
thoughtfulness, but a habit of recollection, 
two marks of a well-regulated mind. It is 
by recurring to the past man acquires a know- 
ledge of himself. For, time having cooled 
the fire of youth, and overcome its prejudices, 
he is prepared, as the actions of life pass in 
review, to judge of each of them calmly and 
dispassionately. He now sees the influence 
of circumstances in shaping his course either 
for good or for evil, and thus learns for the 
future how to avoid the one and pursue the 
other with better hopes of success. Besides, 
he clearly discovers the vanity of human 
hopes. Once he was sanguine; the future 
like a May morn seemed to brighten to the 
enraptured vision. But now, he feels these 
hopes have often been frustrated,—that the 
soul’s bright sunshine has again and again 
been obscured by clouds, whose shadowy im- 
press is still seen and felt. In view of these 
affecting truths he, therefore, moderates his 
expectations, satisfied that he lives sot in an 
ideal but a real world, where are pleasures, 
not so exquisite to be sure, but far more sub- 
stantial. 

But this retrospection is profitable not for 
individuals alone; it may be equally so for 
nations. Considered as a whole a nation 
bears some analogy to a man, and it is cer- 
tain the past has a lesson as important for the 
one as the other. ‘Those mighty convulsions 
that have upturned empires, demolished 
thrones, ruined cities, and fattened earth with 
the blood of man, are so many beacon lights 
hung out in the world’s history to warn suc- 
ceeding generations of similar danger,—but 
more, they prove that every government has 
within itself the elements of its own dissolu- 
tion, and the great necessity of keeping up a 
restraining influence lest this latent fire leap 
forth and burn with a blaze that is unextin- 
guishable. 

The earth, indeed, has been fitly compared 
to a great battle field, where truth and error, 
virtue and vice have waged a war of exter- 
mination. Here is seen man against man, 
each thirsting for the other’s blood. Mighty 


empires grown jealous; meeting jn fm. 
iconflict; the conqueror enslaving tho ,... 
|quered, and “| in turn bowing to 

‘mightier foe. hus, it has been Gre. 
against Rome, and Rome against the wo»; 
|since the beginning, and thus will contin, 
till the “ gospel of the grace of God” way. , 
ee of peace on every plain and mount 
op. 

Upon contrasting the present with the ».« 
most of us conclude that the latter has So., 
the more favoured portion of life. Woe goon, 
to think youth a season full of blessedyos 
and sigh that it may never more return. [)< 
satisfied with ourselves, and al] about us. ws 
turn back to taste, 1 


“ Of joys we vainly had believed 
Were in a world so dear as this.” 


" - 


But this is a mistake. Youth too has its 
anxieties, but in the sombrous lapse of years 
they are forgotten. We contemplate the 
bright side only of the picture. It js jike 
viewing the landscape from the mountai 
top; for time smooths the asperities of |ifp, 
just as distance gives softness and beauty tp 
objects which are remote. 
The illustrious Washington used to say, 
that notwithstanding success had crowned 
his efforts, be would be unwilling to live his 
time over again. A singular remark many 
would say, and the more so, coming as it did 


a scene of honour and usefulness. But doutt- 
less he spake the language of his heart. A 
brighter scene lay before him, and as it began 
‘slowly to break on his anxious vision, how 
could he have wished to linger, much les 
retrace his steps. Indeed, no good man could 
desire to begin life anew unless to correct 
youthful follies; but even this were vain 
without the experience and discretion of age 
to second the effort; otherwise, he must rua 
into the same, and perhaps worse errors thai 
before. 

The past! "tis full of meaning. A thow 
‘sand recollections rush on the mind at the 
| bare mention of the word. It tells of joys 
fled ; of hopes buried ; of love unrequited and 
vows broken; of forgotten smiles and tears, 








|“ Tears shed for woes, we then believed severe. 
Smiles shared with those whose smiles were very deat” 


It reminds the rich man that he perhaps was 
once poor, and the poor man that he once ws 
rich,—the drunkard that he once hail a name 
and influence, and his partner that she once 
was happy. ‘To the virtuous it is a theme 
for pleasing meditation. No outrage ™ 
‘conscience starts up in the retrospect © 
‘haunt his memory. No! but with grt 








\tude unfeigned he recounts the mercies 


from one the whole course of whose life was 3 
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————_—— ‘ 
heaven, and in the overflowings of his soul 
exclaims, 
In all my ways thy hand I own, 
Thy ruling Providence I see ; 
Assist me still my course to run, 
And still direct my paths to thee. 


Toall, the past may be profitable, and noth- 

iog but sin can render the memory of it pain- 

ful to any. C. 
silver Spring, Pa. 





From the Poughkeepsie Eagle. 
LOVE. 


love, is that prepossession we feel in our 
breasts for a particular person, whose perfec- 
tions we are more than ordinarily sensible of, 
whose person and humour strikes in with our 
fancies, Who at once commands our esteem, 
and excites our tenderness, and for whose 
seke we could contentedly give up every 
other pursuit, expecting to find in the enjoy- 
ment of the beloved object, the fulness of all 
terrestrial happiness. Such a passion —_ 
ys with the most refined sentiments and ex- 
alted notions, gives us an elevation of mind, 
abenignity of temper, sinking and depriving 
every vice, strengthening and improving 
every virtue. When woman, no longer the 
humble dependant, the obsequious slave, but 
the equal, the companion and friend, is a 
party in an attachment founded on mutual 
esteem—then, and not till then, does man 
assume his intended rank in the scale of 
creation. When to recommend themselves 
to the other sex, becomes almost the highest 
aim of either, and to this end they employ 
every art that can please, attract and engage ; 
they open reciprocally sources of enjoyment 
exquisite beyond the utmost extent of prudish 
imaginations. Each regarding the other as 
the object in the world most worthy his or 
her tenderest concern—each led from an 
amiable partiality to believe the other the 
best judge of actions great and good; every 
ficulty would be exerted to render them- 
selves worthy of a love they prized so much. 
Under such circumstances the human mind 
must display whatever can adorn it of beauti- 
ful and dignified, See the ingenuous youth 
and amiable girl, with minds enlightened and 
aflections refined, united in the bonds of ten- 
derest amity. Sensible that the virtues of 
the mind and heart, are the chief objects of 
her lover’s esteem, she employs every means 


‘o render them still more estimable. The/| 


pure flame that glows within, gives to her 
appearance a softness inexpressible, and marks 
al she says or does with a grace peculiarly 
delicate. Her feelings, touched to the high- 
est by the finger of love, vibrate at every 


and eager to prevent the misfortunes of 
others. Happy herself, she beholds with be- 
‘hignity the whole human race. In a word, 
the pattern of the purest virtue, and the most 
engaging goodness, she is the admiration and 
delight of all who know her. Chastened by 
the purity of his leve, he feels a conscious 
\dignity, rendering him superior to arts of lit- 
tleness or insignificance; believing her he 
loves the purest, the best of human beings, he 
thinks he can hardly ever sufficiently deserve 
her regard. ‘To aspire at equality, his soul is 
in agitation; and every noble feeling, every 
‘praiseworthy action, is the happy fruit of its 
/exertions. Happy ye who are the subjects 
of such affection! Happy, thrice happy, the 
people among whose youth such love pre- 
vails! Americans, would you make your 
‘country a nation of patriots distinguished for 
every public, every private virtue, bestow on 
‘the rising generation, that education which 
will fit them for feeling the blissful influence 
of virtuous love. O. G. 





From the Christian Statesman. 


“NO GOD!" 


“ No God! No God!” The simplest flow’r 
That on the wild is found, 

Shrinks as it drinks its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound ; 

“ No God!” astonished Echo cries 
From out the cavern hoar, 

And every wandering bird that flies, 
Reproves the Atheist lore. 


The solemn forest lifts its head, 
Th’ Almighty to proclaim ; 
The brooklet on its crystal urn, 
Doth leap to ’grave His name. 
High swells the deep and vengeful sea 
Along his billowy track ; 
And Vesuvius opes his mouth, 
To hurl the falsehood back. 


The palm tree with its princely crest, 
The cocoa’s leafy shade, 

The bread-fruit, bending to its lord 
In yon far island glade ; 

The winged seeds, that, borne by winds, 
The roving sparrows feed, 

The melon on the desert sands, 
Confute the scorner’s creed. 


“ No God !” With indignation high, 
The fervent sun is stirr’d; 
And the pale moon turns paler still, 
| At such an impious word ; 
And from their burning thrones, the stars 
Look down with angry eye, 
That such a worm of dust should mock, 








uch of distress; she is ever ready to relieve 


| Eternal Majesty. 
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HEBREW FORM OF MARRIAGE. 


BY M. M. NOAH, ESQ. 


[Major Noah, in reply to the inquiries of a lady cor- 
respondent, gives the following remarks on the sub- 
ject of Jewish marriages.) 


We are glad to see an increasing desire to 
know more of the religion and ceremonies of 
the Jews—it is one of the signs which shadow 
coming events, and the curiosity of our fair 
correspondent shall be gratified. The “ form” 
of marriage in the Hebrew Church she will 
not find in the Old Testament, although the 
institution of marriage is there noted as an 
affirmative precept. In ancient days it is 
probable that the mere consent of parents and 
parties were alone necessary, something after 
our primitive quaker fashion, “I take thee to 
be my wedded wife,” and there ended all the 
ceremony; but after laws and governments 
were instituted, it was deemed proper to have 
some legal document to certify to the mar- 
riage. Accordingly we find in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, the following copy of a dowry 
or marriage contract, which is used to this 
day. 

“Upon the sixth day of the week, in the 
4th day of the month Sivan, in the year five 
thousand two hundred and fifty-four of the 
creation of the world, according to the com- 
putation which we use here at Massilia, a 
city situated near the sea shore, the bride- 
groom ****—****, son of *****, said unto the 
bridewife, *****, daughter of *****, Be unto 
me a wife according to the laws of Moses 
and Israel, and I according ‘to the word of 
God will worship, honour, maintain and go- 
vern thee, according to the manner of the 
husband among the Jews, which do worship, 
honour, maintain and govern their wives 
faithfully. I also do bestow upon thee the 
dowry of thy virginity, two hundred leniers 
of silver, which belong unto thee by law, and 
moreover, thy food, thy apparel, and sufficient 
necessaries—thus ***** rested and became 
the bride of *****, the bridegroom.” 


Our fair correspondent will perceive, that 
this form has in it much more gallantry than 
the Christian canons—there the lady swears 
to love. honour and obey, but in the Jewish 
church, the bridegroom pledges himself to 
worship, honour, maintain and govern. He 
does all the protesting, and the lady signs noth- 
ing ; but the contract is confided to her; she 
keeps the evidence in her own possession. 
In very old times, the bride and bridegroom 
were crowned prior to the ceremony. He 
wore a crown composed of crystal salt and 
sulphur, to remind him how the sins of the 
city of Sodom were punished, and to teach 
him the lesson to cleave unto his wife—the 
bride wore a golden crown in the form of a 








Vor. II} 


tower, like Cybele, the mother of th. 
We read of this in scripture, “Go f+), e. 
daughters of Zion! and behold king s.1..... 
with the crown wherewith hjs mcd 

crowned him in the day of his espe: 
“‘ He has put a mitre on my head oP ey , 
groom.” Since the war, begun by Vecm.... 
crowning is abolished—chaplets of»... 
myrtle, and ivy are substituted. Tho eo... 
mony is conducted with much pomp ang », 
joicing, according to the condition of the rm, 
ties. The form, ceremony, the wedd); oe 
and benediction, are much the same a ° 
Gentile nations, they having followed s, 
Hebrews in this matter. We cannot ep, 
clude this brief notice without informing o. 
fair correspondent of one fact related jy th 
Talmud. Celibacy was in such bad repy's 
among the Hebrews, that it was not deemed 
immodest for the Jewish maidens, whor 
dancing in the vineyards on the day of . 
piation, to declare publicly, “O young mer 
lift up your eyes and see which of us you lije 
best. Look not upon beauty, for that is da 
ceitful; nor upon riches, for they make them. 
selves wings and fly away ; but approve of 
such among us as fear God.” Our |adies 
could not be brought to follow this inyoca. 
tion—but there were few old maids in Israel, 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Mother, dear mother, we may meet 
Again on earth no more; 

But O may we each other greet, 
Upon a happier shore. 


There where no parting sound is known, 
No farewell tear is shed; 

Affection cannot there bemoan, 
The absent or the dead. 


New ties, new duties, and new cares, 
Have call’d me far away ; 

Yet does my heart, as pass the years, 
More fondly cling to thee. 


Though sever'd far, though scatter’d wide 
Thy sons and daughters are, 

And not two graves may lay by side, 
Of all thy children dear. 


Yet O, may we through Jesus’ name, 
Be saved at last in heaven; 
Then, mother, thou can’st there exclaim, 


Here, Lord, are all thou’st given. 
M. S. R. 


Instead of looking down with contempt 
on the crooked in mind or body, we shou 
thankfully look up to God who has mace & 
better. 
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Translated from the German of Herder. 
THE YOUTHFUL SOLOMON. 


\ king once said to his favourite, “ demand 
f me whatever thou wilt it shall be granted 
thet . . . 
,nd the youth said to himself, “ What 
hall | ask that will not cause me to repent 
f i Honour and distinction I 


of my desire! 
F Gold and silver are the most 


have already. 
treacherous gifts on earth. 
the daughter of the king; for she loves me as 
truly as I love her; and with her I shall 
receive every thing else. Above all, I shall 
iso receive the heart of my good benefactor, 


for he will, through this gift, become my fa-|| 


ther.” The favourite besought and the peti- 
tion was granted him. 
* - ” - * * 


When God first appeared to the youthful 
Solomon in a dream, He said to him, “ Ask 
of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give 
it thee.” And behold the youth prayed not 
fyr silver and gold, neither for glory and ho- 
nour, nor long life; he prayed for the daugh- 
ter of God, heavenly Wispom, and with her 
received all that he could have desired. 

Toher also he breathed his most beautiful 
songs, and commended her to mortals, as the 
oily happiness of earth. So long as he loved 
her, he possessed the favour of God and the 
love of men. Yea, it is only through her 


| 


I will ask for) . tee : 
dom, the bride of his early youth, came in- 


| Angrily, the king quickened his steps and 
came to the nest of a stork, that was rearing 
its young, and raising them upon its wing, as 
it taught them to fly. “That,” said the 
stork to his young, “ that will not king Solo- 
mon do to his son Rehoboam; therefore his 
son will not prosper, and strangers will bear 
rule in that which he has builded.” Then 
the king concealed himself in his secret 
chamber and was still and sorrowful. 

While he thus sat in deep reflection, Wis- 


visibly before him, and touched his eyes. He 
fell into a deep sleep and beheld a melancholy 
‘vision of future days. 

He beheld through the answer of his un- 
wise son, his kingdom dissevered, and ten of 
the oppressed tribes fallen away from him 
were ruled over by a stranger. He saw his 
houses overthrown, his pleasure-gardens sunk 
_by an earthquake, the city a desert, the coun- 
|try laid waste, and the temple of God in 

flames. Filled with terror he awoke from 
his sleep. 

| And behold the friend of his youth stood 
visibly before him, and said, “Thou hast seen 
'what will soon take place, and for all this 
thou thyself hast laid the foundation. It no 
longer remains in thy powfr to retrieve the 
past; for thou canst not command the stream 
|so that it shall flow back to its fountain, nor 
thy youth that it shall return. Thy soul is 
| weakened, thy heart is exhausted, and I, the 


that, though dead, he still lives on this side|) forsaken of thy youth, can be thy companion 


‘the grave. 


SOLOMON IN HIS OLD AGE, 


Pleasure, dominion, and power, had, in his 


years of manhood, so blinded Solomon, that 
ne forget Wispom, the bride of his youth, and 
inclined his heart to every folly. 

Once, as he was walking in his magniti- 


cent garden, he heard the creatures of God || 


conversing, (for he understood the language 


of animals,) and bowed his ear to listen to|| 


their speech. 


“Rehold the king,” said the lily, “ he walks 
proudly over me, and T, in my humility, am 
more royal than he.” 

And the palm-tree waved its branches, and 
aul, “There comes the oppressor of his coun- 
ry, and yet in their songs, they call him a 
pam-tree, 
marches, with which he refreshes man- 
kind!” 

He went further and heard the nightin- 
fue saying to her beloved: “ We love each 
her as Solomon loves not: as he is beloved 
*y not one of his mistresses.” 

And the turtle-dove cooed to her mate, | 


Where then are his fruits, his/|! 


/no more in the land of thine earthly exist- 
lence. 

With a look of compassion, she vanished, 
‘and Solomon, who had garlanded his youth 
| with roses, wrote, in his old age, a book on 
| the vanity of all earthly things. 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 
BY MRS. CHILD. 


I never knew a marriage expressly for mo- 
‘ney that did not end unhappily. Yet man- 
\aging mothers, heartless daughters, are con- 
\tinually playing the same unlucky game. | 
believe that men more frequently than wo- 
men marry for love; because they have a freer 
choice. I am afraid to conjecture how large 
/a portion of women marry because they think 
they shall not have a better chance, and dread 
being dependent. Such marriages no doubt 
sometimes prove tolerably comfortable; but 
a great number would have been far happier 
single. If [ may judge by my own observa- 





| 


his thousand wives not one wi!l confide || 


mhim as I would confide in thee, mine only | 
oe !” 


tion of such matters, marrying for a home is 
a most tiresome way of getting a living. 





Advice generally, to be taken, requires 
some very powerful urgument. 
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RULES FOR DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. ! 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Always remember, if you are happy in each 
other, it is the favour and blessing of God 
which make you so; if you are tired and 
disappointed, God does thereby invite you to, 
seek your happiness more in him. 

Never suffer your regard for each other’s 
society to rob God of your heart, or of the 
time which you owe to God and your own) 
soul, 

Remember that your solemn covenant with | 
each other was made in the presence of the’ 
most high God, who was called upon as a/ 
witness. 

Be careful that custom and habit do not. 
lessen your attention to each other, or the 
pleasing satisfaction with which they were | 
once both shown and received. 

Whenever you perceive a languor in your | 
affections, always make it a rule to suspect | 
yourself. The object which once inspired 
regard, may, perhaps be still the same, and 
the blame only attaches to you. 

Be sure to avoid unkind and irritating lan-| 
guage. Always conciliate. It is your inter-| 
est and your duty. Recollect every day) 
what God has borne with in you. 

Study your partner’s character and disposi- | 
tion. Many little nice adjustments are re-| 
quisite for happiness. You must both ac-| 
commodate, or you must both be unhappy. 

Do not expect too much. You are not al-| 
ways the same; no more is your partner. | 


||is more to be depreciated in a family, thoy. 


Sensibility must be watched over, or it will, 


soon become its own tormentor. 

When you discover failings which you did 
not suspect, and this you may be assured will 
be the case, think on the opposite excellence, | 
and make it your prayer that your regard | 
may not be diminished. If you are heirs of | 
the grace of life, your failings will shortly | 
be ov er; you will hereafter be perfect in the) 
divine image. Esteem and love each other 
now, as you certainly will then. Forbear-| 
ance is the trial of this life only. 

Time is short, the way of life is too short 
to fall out in, and the comfort of life too un-| 
certain to be ensnared by. Pray for the wis- 
dom of the serpent, and the harmlessness of 
the dove. 

Forget not that one of you must die first—| 
one of you must feel the pang and the chasm 
of separation. A thousand little errors may 
then wound the survivor’s heart. It is policy 
to anticipate it. 

Pray constantly. You need much prayer. 
Prayer will engage God on your behalf. His 
blessing only can make you happy in the 
midst of your mercies. His blessing can 
make even the bitterness of life wonderfully 
sweet. He can suspend all our joys. He 


I Att ee ORR 6 ate om 


can, and often does, suspend all our sorrows 
Never pass a day without praising hin ¢ 
that is past; glorify him for your mere) 
and trust to him for all that is to cop 
Banner of the Cross. 


i epenaeienincaetl 
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NOVEL READING. 


From Dr. Humphrey's “ Thoughts on Educatior 


_ 


Absolutely to proscribe aut fiction wo 
|| perhaps, be going too far. [| think | , 
'|select a dozen volumes, besides Robi, 
Crusoe, which I should be willing to have my 
children read in their minority, But not ing 
|| morbid appetite for novels; and allexp. rience 
proves how difficult it is to kee ?P from be . : 
ing absolutely RAVENOUS, if it is indulged 

all. Reading one work of fiction, ' 
‘| certain to create in the young and suscept)}|s 
mind a more eager demand for another; and 


} © IY 
IS a 


the demand rises at every step of the pro. 
gress, till it is prepared to break over 
| bounds, and to devour whatever comes In its 


way, however it may inflame the passions, 
|| pollute the imagination, or corrupt the hear 
One grand objection against putting the 
'|popular works of fiction into the hands 
|| youth of both sexes is, that the world of ro. 
mance differs so entirely from the rough, 
'|stormy, and matter of fact world in whict 
|| they live and be nappy if they can; and c 
tainly to suffer, whatever pains they may 
take to shun it. Suppose your bloon 
daughter of sixteen, could be transported nt 
some paradise of perpetual spring and spicy 


\| breezes—of odoriferous flowers and feather 


harmony, and gushing marble fountains, and 
\}banyan shades and everlasting sunshine— 
what kind of preparation would she make in 
such bowers of celestial delights, for return 
ing, at the end of five or ten years, to spend 
her life in this cold region where she was 
born, upon which the curse of God has s 
heavily fallen? But far worse than thi 
|| must it be for her to dwell the same number 
‘lof years in the fairy lands of romance, «1 
|| then come down to the dull, husky prose and 
discordant elements of the thousand inco 
veniences and cares, and toils and disappoitt 
ments of real life. When the novelist cat 
|| plant and water and illuminate some terres 
trial paradise; and shut out sorrow and pail, 
and sin; and give our children a life Jease 0! 
it, it will be time enough to introduce them 
||to his acquaintance ; but till then, the les 
'|they have to do with this class of writers the 
better. 








gerous 


Friennsuie.—Friendship is a dan 
word for young ladies; it is love full fledged, 





and waiting for a day to fly. 
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FEMALE B 


Lady Stanhope. 





IOGRAPHY. 





LADY ST 
We have had the above beautiful portrait of this sin- | 
quar woman engraved expressly for the present num- | 


ber of the Garland. Of course it must have been ori-| 
ginally taken in her early days, and before she had left 
her own native land to become first a wanderer, and 
then a queen, among the wild Arab tribes. She hada 
serious and imposing countenance ; her noble and mild | 
features had a majestic expression, which her high sta- 

ture and the dignity of her movements enhanced. Her 

frst abode was but a monastery. It was soon trans- | 
formed into an Oriental palace, with pavilions, orange- | 
gardens and myrtles, over which spread the foliage of 

the cedar, as it grows on the moyntains of Lebanon. 
The traveller, to whom she opened this sanctuary, be- 
beld her clad in oriental costume, and surrounded by 


| 
| 
| 


' 
tastern magnificence, which was the principal cause 





that excited the admiration of the Arabs. But the day 
tame when all this prestige, so expensively kept up. | 
‘uddenly vanished. Lady Esther's fortune rapidly de- 
dined; her income yearly decreased; the substantial | 
tesources which had at one time sustained the magic | 
of her extraordinary domination were daily forsaking 
ter. The Queen of Palmyra then fell back into the | 
"inks of humanity ; and she who had signed absolute | 
frmans, enabling the traveller to visit in security the | 


ANHOPE. 


regions of Palmyra, soon saw her people disown her 

omnipotency ; she was left the title of queen, but it 

was but an empty name, a mere recollection, and 
| again the monastery’s silence ruled over the solitude 
lof Dgioun. A queen, stripped of her glory of a day, ex- 
| pired, atthe moment the East is convulsed. She ex- 
| pired in obscurity and loneliness, without even ming- 
ling her name with the great eventsof which it is now 
| the theatre. She died on the twenty-second of July, 
| 1839, in the sixty-fourth year of her age, and after a 
| residence of forty years in the East. 
| We do not know that we can give to our readers any 
thing more interesting than the account of a visit paid 
to Lady Esther, by the celebrated traveller, De Lamar- 
tine, in his Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he be- 
held and conversed with her; and who wrote and pub- 
lished his narrative while she was yet living, in 1833. 


Estuer Sranuwopr was unquestionably the 
most remarkable woman of the age; and the 





story of her varied and extraordinary fortunes 
needs no adornment from the poet’s mind to 
make it rival in interest the most highly 
wrought romance. She was a niece of the 


|celebrated Earl of Chatham, and inherited 

















Lady Stanhope. V OL. Ut 








from her father, who died while yet in child-|} | sents destined for the Sinha. ~~ on 
hood, a princely fortune. On the death of || every part of Syria. She sojourned at Jon, 
Mr. Pitt, she visited the several courts of || salem, Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, Balbeo. - 
Europe; and the splendour of her manner of || Palmyra. It was at the latter place t tp 
life, the beauty of her person, and her fine|/numerous tribes of wanderine Arabs, nye 
education, attracted everywhere admirers;||had facilitated her approach to those yy, 
but she constantly rejected their offers, and, ‘assembled around her tent, to the number of 
after passing some years in the chief capitals|| forty or fifty thousand, and, charmed , 
of Europe, she embarked for Constantinople ||her beauty, her grace, and her splendc 
with a numerous retinue. The motive of this|| proclaimed her queen of Palmyra, and 
voluntary banishment from her native land) livered firmans into her hands, by wh 
was never ascertained; some have ascribed || was agreed that every European who shovii 
it to the death of a young English officer, || receive her protection might proceed in por. 
who was killed at that period in the Spanish || fect security to visit the desert and the myn. 
war, and who was ever present to the me-||of Balbec and Palmyra, provided he ple, a 
mory and the surviving affections of Lady || himself to the payment of 1000 piastres. 
Esther; others, on the contrary, to a mere ‘tribute. This treaty still exists, and wo 
taste for adventure, which was supposed to |} be faithfully executed by the Arabs, * oe 
lurk in the breast of a young lady gifted with|| tive proof were afforded them of Lady Stan. 
a bold, enterprising temper. Be this as it may, || hope’s protection. sie 
she lett England, passed a few years in Con-|| On her return from Palmyra, she narrow!y 
stantinople, and finally embarked for Syria in || escaped being carried off by a numerous trib 
an English vessel laden with the greater part || of other Arabs, hostile to those of Palmy; 
of her. wealth, with jewels of considerable ||She received timely notice from one of her 
value, and with articles of every kind which || attendants, and owed her safety, and that o/ 
she intended for presents. \| her caravan, toa forced night march, and t 
A storm overtook the vessel in the bay of || the swiftness of her horses, which travelle 
Macri, on the coast of Caramania, fronting | over an incredible extent of desert country 
the i: land of Rhodes; the vessel struck ag: inst || for the space of twenty-four hours. Sho re 
a rock a few miles from the shore, came to|| turned to Damascus, where she resided toy 
pie ces in a few moments, and the treasures||some months under the protection of the 
ot Lady Stanhope were buried in the waves. | Turkish Pacha, to whom the Porte had 
She escaped with difficulty, and was borne, | strongly recommended her. 
upon the wreck of the vessel, to a small de-|| After having led a wandering life in every 
sert island, where she remained twenty-four || eastern country, Lady Esther Stanhope settled 
hours, without food or help of any kind; at | herself at last in an almost in: ome , 
last, some fishermen of Marmoriza, who were}; tude, on one of the mountains of Lebano: 
in search of the remains of the wreck, found || near Saide, the ancient Sidon. The Pacha 
her out, and brought her to Rhodes, where||of St. Jean d’Acre, Abdallah Pacha, \ 
she inade herself’ known to the English con-|| entertained the most unbounded respect and 
sul. Her determination was not abated by ||attachment for her, granted to her the re- 
this futal accident. She proceeded to Malta, || mains of a convent, and the village of Dzioun 
and from thence to England, collected the || inhabited by Droses. She had several houses 
remains of her fortune, placed a portion of it in || built, and surrounded by a wall of enclosure, 
the sinking-fund, embarked in another vessel || resembling our fortifications of the mid 
with all her riches, and with the presents she || age ; created a delightful artificial garden in 
needed for the countries through which she || ‘the Turkish style, containing within it a pas 
designed to travel, and set sail. She had a|\ture, an orchard, a bower made of vines, 
pros perous voyage, and landed at Latakia, the | kiosques embellished with Arabian sculptures 
ancient Laodicea, between Tripoli and Alex- || and paintings, water running through marble e 
andretta, on the coast of Syria. She fixed|| gutters, water spouts in the centre of tl 
herself in the environs of this place, learned } pavement of the kiosques, and arches forn a 
the Arab language, kept company with all|| of orange, fig, and lemon trees. Lady Stan 
who were likely to promote her intercourse | hope lived here during many years in a ety’¢ 
with the various populations of Arabs, Dru-| jof oriental splendour, surrounded by a con 
ses, or Maronites of the country, and prepar- || course of Arab or European dragomen, 4 nl 
ed herself for exploring journeys into the most | merous retinue of females and of black slaves 
inaccessible parts of Arabia, of Mesopotamia, || and in friendly and even political intercours 
and of the desert. ! with several sovereigns of the east we Ara 
After being thoroughly familiarized with || chiefs. 
the language, the costume, manners, and} ] Her fortune, which was still considerable, 
usages of the country, she organized a nu-|| was soon diminished by the derangement 
merous caravan, loaded camels with rich pre-! her affairs occasioned through her absence 
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i Fngland, and she found herself reduced ‘pany me to Dgioun, the residence of this 
» an income of thirty or forty thousand extraordinary woman. 
franc’, scarce adequate to the establishment We arrived at noon ; the house is not what 
Jady Stanhope 1s compelled to keep up in we would call one in Europe ; it is not what 
‘is country. ‘Those, meanwhile, who had |in the East we should denominate a house. 
accompanied her from Europe either died or It is a confused and grotesque assemblage of 
went away; the friendship of the Arabs,||ten or a dozen small cottages, containing 
which must be constantly maintained by pre-||each only one or two rooms, on the ground 
cents or illusions, cooled towards her; the! | floor; these cottages are without windows, 
intercourse between them grew less frequent ;|/and separated from one another by small 
and Lady Esther fell into that state of abso- | courts or gardens. 
yte retirement in which I afterwards found According to her custom, Lady Stanhope 
ier, This was the occasion, however, on/|| was not visible, until three or four o'clock in 
which she displayed the cnergy, and the firm || the afternoon. We were conducted to a 
and lofty determination of her heroic charac-|/ kind of narrow cell, dark, and almost wholly 
ter, She never dreamed for an instant of||/ destitute of furniture, where we threw our- 
retracing her steps; she bestowed not a re-||selves on a divan to await the awaking of the 
gret upon the world or the past ; she did not || hitherto invisible, romantic hostess of the 
succumb to her forlorn condition, to her mis-|| palace. At three o'clock, some one knocked 
fortunes, to the prospect of old age and utter ||at the door, and announced that her ladyship 
forgetfulness; she remained the solitary being || was ready to receive me. 1 crossed a court- 
she is still at this moment—without books, || yard, a garden, an open kiosque, with hang- 
newspapers, or letters from Europe; without)|ings of a geranium colour, then two or three 
friends or even servants attached to her per-||dark passages, and I was at length introduced 
son; she is merely attended by some female }|by a little negro child seven or eight years 
negroes and black children, with a certain||old, into the cabinet of Lady Esther. It was 
number of Arab peasants to look after her||so extremely dark, that it was with difficulty 
marlen and her horses, and to watch. over)|[ could distinguish her noble, grave, yet mild 
ner personal safety. It is generally supposed ||and majestic features, clad in an oriental 
in the country, and my acquaintance with||costume. She rose from the divan, »lvanced, 
her leads me to form the same conjecture, || and offered me her hand. Lady Esther ap- 
that she derives her supernatural strength of || pears to be about fifty years of age, but she 
mad and firmness of resolution, not alone|| possesses those personal traits which years 
from her innate temper, but also from exag-||cannot alter: freshness, colour, and grace 
gerated religious ideas in which the illumin-||depart with youth; but when beauty resides 
ism of Europe is mixed up with some oriental ||in the form itself, in purity of expression, in 
beliefs, and especially with the wonders of || dignity, in majesty, and a thoughtful counte- 
astrology. Be this as it may, Lady Stanhope||nance, whether in man or woman, this beau- 
is an object of admiration to the East, and of ||ty may change with the different periods of 
astonishment to Europe. Finding myself in||life, but it does not pass away,—it eminent- 
the neighbourhood of her dwelling, I was de-|/ly characterizes the person of Lady Esther 
sous of seeing her; her turn for solitude and || Stanhope. 
meditation was in such close analogy with|| She wore a white turban, and on her fore- 
my own inclinations, that I felt anxious to||head was a purple coloured woollen fillet, 
verity in person how near we approximated. || which fell on each side of her head as low 
But nothing is more difficult for a European|/as her shoulders. A long yellow cashmere 
than to be admitted to her presence ; she de-|| shawl, and an immense Turkish robe of white 
cines all communication with English tra-|| silk, with flowing sleeves, enveloped all her 
vellers, or their wives, and even with the|| person in simple and majestic folds, while an 
members of herown family. I had thus very|/opening of those folds upon the bosom, dis- 
lunt hopes of being presented, and was not|| played a second tunic of rich Persian stuff, 
the bearer of any letter of introduction ;||covered with flowers, which was attached 
aware, however, that she maintained a dis-|| round the neck by a clasp of pearls. Turk- 
‘ant intercourse with the Arabs of Palestine;|ish yellow morocco boots, embroidered with 
1 Mesopotamia, and that a recommenda-|| silk, completed this beautiful oriental costume, 
tion to these tribes in her own handwriting|| which she wore with that freedom and grace, 
might be of essential service to me in my||as if she had never used any other from her 
‘uture journeys, [ determined upon despatch-|| youth. 
ng an Arab to her with a letter. “ You have come a long way to see a her- 
Lady Stanhope’s reply was not long de-|| mit,” said she to me; “ you are welcome. I 


ayel; the equerry of her Ladyship, who is} receive but few strangers, scarcely more than 











ne 


‘kewise her physician, soon brought me ajjone or two a year; but your Ictter pleased 
“sige In which he was ordered to accom-|| 


me, and I wished to know a person who, like 
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Lady Stanhope. 


Vou. IT], 








: : See . Sag : 
me, loves God, nature, and solitude. Be-!! person and your future destiny. As @,, 


sides, something told me that our stars were 
friendly, and that we should suit each other. 
I see with pleasure that my presentiment 
has not deceived me; your features, which I 
now see, and the very noise of your footsteps, 
as you came along the passage, teach me 
enough respecting you, to prevent my re- 
penting the wish to receive you. Sit down 
and let us talk, we are already friends.” 

“How, my Lady! can you honour so soon 
with the appellation of friend, a man whose 
name, and whose life are entirely unknown 
to you!’ You know not who | am.” 

“It is true,” she replied, “I know not 
what you are, according to the world, nor 
what you have done, while you lived among 
mankind; but I already know what you are 
before God. Do not take me for a madwo- 
man, as the world often calls me; but I can- 
not resist the wish to open my heart to you. 
There is a science at present lost in your Eu- 
rope—a science which, cradled in the East, 
has never perished here, but still exists un- 
extinguished. I possess it—I read in the 
stars—we are all children of some one of 
those celestial fises which presided at our 
birth, and of which the happy or malignant 
influence is written in our eyes, on our fore- 
heads, in our fortunes, in the lines of our 
hands, in the form of our feet, in our gesture, 
in our walk. I have only seen you for a few 
minutes, yet you are known to me as well 
as if I had lived an age with you. Shall I 
reveal you to yourself! Shall | predict your 
destiny ?” 

“ Beware of that, 1 entreat you, my Lady,” 
I replied with a smile. “I donot deny what 
I do not know; I will not affirm that, in na- 
ture, visible and invisible, in which all is 
connected and sustained, beings of an inferior 
order, like man, may not be under the influ- 
ence of superior beings, such as angels or the 
stars; but I have no need of their revelation 
to know myself—corruption, infirmity, and 
misery; and as to the secrets of my future 
destiny, I should think that I profaned the 
Creator, who conceals it from me, if I de- 
manded it from the creatzre, With respect 
to futurity, I believe only in God, in liberty, 
and in virtue.” 


After some other conversation of a religious or rather 
mystical nature, on the part of Lady Stanhope, he pro- 
ceeds : 


A black slave entered at this moment, and 
prostrating himself before her, with his fore- 
head on the carpet and his hands on his head, 
said a few words to her in Arabic. 

“Go,” said she to me, “dinner is served ; 
dine quickly, and return soon. I will study 
you, and endeavour to see more clearly, than 
in the first confusion of my ideas, into your 


———— 


I never eat with any one: I live yery ahs. 
miously ; a little bread and fruit, when | ¢.. 
‘hungry, are all 1 take ; but I must not sy)... 
‘my guest to my regimen.” bes 
| I was conducted through a bower of 
|laurel, and jessamine to the gate of the om. 
\dens. The cloth was laid for M, de “ei 
val and myself. We dined in haste: wars 
| did not wait until we had risen from the tal \ 
jand sent Leonardi to say that she was wa: 
ing for me. 1 hastened to her, and foxy) = 
smoking a long oriental pipe; she Pe ae 
lone to be brought for me. I was alreats 
|accustomed to see the most elerant wenes 
of the East smoke, so that I found sathine® 
shock me in that nonchalant and cracos 
attitude, nor in the odoriferous fumes which 
escaped in airy columns c0 often from the Jins 
of beauty, interrupting conversation withoy 
suffering it to slacken. We conversed , 
long time in this manner, and always on the 
favourite subject—on the unique and myste. 
rious theme of this extraordinary woman— 
this modern magician—this Circe of the De. 
sert, who fully reminded me of the mos 
celebrated magis of antiquity. 

It appeared to me that the religious dec. 
trines of Lady Esther consisted of an able 
‘though confused mixture of the different re. 
iligions, in the midst of which she had cor 
'demned herself to live, and which would giv 
\an idea of a sublime and strange compound 
| which it is more easy to ca]] madness than it 
\is to analyse and comprehend. No! Lady 
Esther is not mad: madness, which is writ- 
ten so strongly in the eyes, is not expressed 
in her beautiful and amiable look: madness, 
| which always betrays itself in conversation, 
\interrupting the chain thereof by irregular, 
eccentric, and sudden departures from the 
subject, is in nowise to be perceived in the 
elevated, mystic, and cloudy, but well-sustair- 
ed and connected conversation of her Lady- 
ship. If I were to pronounce, I should rather 
say that it is a studied—a voluntary madnes 
| —conscious of itself, and acting from peculiar 
motives. The strong admiration which her 
genius has kindled, and still attracts among 
ithe Arab population surrounding the mou 
‘tains, sufficiently proves that this affected 
|madness is but a pretence. Such is the im- 
pression which this interview with her pr- 
duced upon me. She can neither be judged 
‘nor classed by a word. She is a statue ct 
| gigantic dimensions, which can only be judged 
of from a point of view. I should not be sur 
| prised if some early day should realize a part 
‘of the destiny she promises herse]f—an en 
pire in Arabia—a throne in Jerusalem! The 
least political commotion in the region of the 
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“On this subject I said to her, “I have only ||“ Such also was my feeling towards him,” I 


me reproach to make to your genius—it is | 
that of being too timid in dealing with events, | 
and of not having pushed your fortune where 
it might have led you."—* You talk,” she 
replied, “like a man who still relies too much | 
»» human will, and not enough on the irresisti- 
bleempire of destiny alone. My strength lies 
there; [ await it; I do not call for it; | am 
crowing old; my fortune is greatly reduced ; 
jam at present alone, abandoned to myself 
on this desert rock, and a prey to the first 
jaring wretch who chooses to force my gates. 
Surrounded by a band of unfaithful servants 
and ungrateful slaves, who rob me every day, 
and sometimes even threaten my life, it was 
hut lately I owed my safety to this dagger, 
with which [ was obliged to defend myself 
azainst the attack of a black slave, whom | 
had brought up. Yet in the midst of these 
tribulations I am happy.” 


After having smoked several pipes and 
drunk several cups of coffee, which negro 
slaves brought every quarter of an hour; 
“Come,” said she, “ I will conduct you into 
asanctuary in which I suffer.no profane foot 
toenter; it is that of my garden.” We de- 
sended a few steps, and | accompanied her 
ina state of perfect delight, over one of the 
most beautiful Turkish gardens I had yet 
seen in the East. Arbours without number, 
whose verdant arches bore, like thousands of 
lustres, the sparkling grapes of the land of 
promise; jessamine, climbing plants, and the 
convolyulus of Asia; basons of water, artifi- 
cial it is true, brought from the distance of a 
league, murmuring and spouting from jets- 
eau of marble; walks planted with all the 
fruit trees of England, of Europe, and of these 
fne climates; verdant lawns planted with 
lowering shrubs, and compartments of mar- 
bie, containing flowers with which I was un- 
acquainted:—such were the characteristics 
of this garden. We reposed by turns in 
several of the kiosques which adorn it, while 
the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Esther 
ost nothing of that mystic tone and eleva- 
tion of subject, which it exhibited in the 
morning. 

When we returned to the house, coffee 
ind pipes reappeared in oriental profusion ; 





rejoined : “ we are again agreed.” 

| ‘We must not bid each other farewell,” 
‘she said to me; “ we shall often meet on this 
_ Journey, and oftener still in future journeys, 
| which you do not even contemplate at present. 
Retire to rest, and bear in mind that you 
leave a friend amidst the solitudes of Leba- 
non.” She held out her hand to me; I placed 
|mine to my heart, according to Arab custom, 
jand we withdrew. 


The following particulars are from a letter, addressed 
by De Marcellus who had also visited Lady Stanhope, 
to De Lamartine, on reading his Pilgrimage : and with 
which we close our article. 


Relating more a than myself all that 
apart from politics I could have said, you 
have at the present moment awakened my 
recollections ; and you alone shall judge whe- 
ther some traits which I have preserved are 
worthy of being added to your glowing pic- 
tures. 

Lady Esther Stanhope, then more connect- 
ed with Europe and its political existence, 
had not, at the time I had the honour of see- 
ing her, forgotten the world—but she certain- 
ly despised it. She had not yet learned of 
the Syrian philosophers the art of attributing 
the destinies of our hemisphere to the influ- 
ence of the stars and of the heavens; she still 
referred them to a higher source. Disgusted 
with the religions of Europe, although but 
imperfectly acquainted with them,—rejecting 
the numerous sects of the desert, whose mys- 
teries she had solved, she had create a deism 
of her own, and preserved nothing of the 
Christian religion but the practice of benevo- 
lence and the doctrine of charity. 

The niece of Pitt had, from her youth, 
deeply interested herself in the discussions 
of the British Parliament. Subsequently, 
during her travels, she had studied and elu- 
cidated the views of the European cabinets: 
whence arose the severity with which, in our 
conversation, she passed judgment upon the 
men who for the last thirty years had ruled 
the world. Of these men, many have fallen 
from their high estate ; some still reign; but 
the greater number have yielded to time. 
Lady Stanhope’s decision stamped them all 








ind the saloon was soon filled with such a 
cloud of smoke, that the figure of Lady Stan- || 
toe could no longer be seen except through || 
tn atmosphere resembling such a one as a/|| 
magician might have conjured up. 


Our conversation fell, as is always the 
“se, upon Bonaparte. “I imagined,” said I to 
ver, “that your enthusiasm for the man would || 
muse a barrier between us.”—‘ My enthu- |) 
asm,” answered Lady Esther, “ consisted in || 
“towing over and pitying his misfortunes.” ,| 














alike, stigmatized all with one epithet :—and 
almost al! have verified her startling predic- 
tions. The colouring of her portraits, her 
disclosures, her antipathies—inherited, she 
says, from her uncle,—I should not be justified 
in revealing ; but of her distaste for Europe [ 
may be allowed to speak. 

“Shall you ever revisit England ?” I asked 
her.—‘ No, never,” she energetically re- 
plied. “Your Europe! It is so insipid.— 
Leave me my desert. What should I return 
to Europe for? To behold nations worthy of 
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their fetters, and monarchs unworthy of their 
thrones! Very shortly your worn-out conti- 
nent will be shaken to its base. You have | 
seen Athens; you are going to see Tyre. |, 
Mark the remains of these noble republics, | 
protectresses of the arts ; of these monarchies, | 
queens of commerce and the ocean! So will || 
it be with Europe. She is going rapidly to!| 
decay. Her kings are no longer worthy of |, 
their descent: they fall, either by death or by | 
means of their misrule, and degenerate in| 
their successors. Ler aristocracy, nearly ex- i 
terminated, is superseded by a pitiful and }| 
ephemeral commonalty, without life or vigour. | 
The people, and those of the labouring class, || 
alone, still preserve a character and some |, 
virtue. You may tremble should they ever || 
Jearn their strength. No; your Europe sick- || 
ens me! I turn a deaf ear to all the reports || 
which reach me from thence, and which || 
quickly die away in this isolated region. Let | 
us talk no more of Europe—I have done with | 
her.” 

“Tone day left Damascus,” said she, “ to} 
revisit Balbec and its ruins. My friend the| 
Pacha had placed me under the escort of 
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Sheik Nasel, the chief of fifly Arabs. My 
suite followed at the distance of a day’s jour-| 
ney. We travelled sometimes by night, 
sometimes by day. At the third sunrise after |, 
my departure, a messenger, mounted on a| 
dromedary, hastened towards our caravan. || 
He spoke to Sheik Nasel a few words which | 
di-turbed him and caused him to turn pale. 
“What is the matter?” said I to him.— 
“ Nothing,” he replied,—and we continued 
our route. Very shortly a second dromedary 
approached, and the pensiveness of Nase] in- 
creased. 1 insisted upon knowing the cause: 
—“* Well, Cid—my Lady, since I must tell 
you, my father, one of whose women I have 
carried off, is in pursuit of me with a troop 
three times as numerous as mine, and is on 
the point of overtaking us. I know he seeks 
my life, for such offences demand the revenge 
of blood. But you have been confided to my 
care, and [ will perish rather than abandon 
you.”—* Depart, fly,” I exclaimed; “I had 
much rather remain alone in the desert than 
see you murdered by your father. I will 
wait for him, and would willingly attempt 
your reconciliation. At any rate, Balbec 
cannot be far off, and the sun will be my 
guide.” I dismissed him with these words; 
and he shot off, and presently disappeared 
with his fifty Arabs. I had been alone about 
an hour, with no other society than my mare, 
no other guard than my poinard, when a 
cloud of dugt arose on the horizon, The 
horsemen approached at full gallop, and in a 
few minutes Nasel was by my side. “ Ho- 
nour to you, Cid—my lady!” he exclaimed ; 








“it is a warrior’s heart you carry; all that I 
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have said to you was but to prove your 
age. Come, my father waits for you,"_] ; 
lowed him. I was received under his +... 
with all the pomp of the desert. ©. 
and young camels furnished our eptor: 
ment ; and their poets celebrated the ey: 
of past times. I made an alliance wit), ; 
tribe, which from that day loves and resp», 
me.” Oe eee 
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BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BY MISS PARDOF. 
Beauty went out one summer d 
To rove in Pleasure’s bower; 
And much she sported in her way 
With every opening flower. 
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At length she reached a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 

She saw, among the blossoms laid, 
Time, most profoundly sleeping. 


His head was pillowed on his wings, 
For he had furl’d his pinions, 

To linger with the lovely things 
In pleasure’s bright dominions ; 


His scythe and glass aside were cast,— 
“ How softly he reposes !” 

Cried Beauty as she idly pass’d, 
And cover’d him with roses. 


Time woke :—*“ Away !” he kindly said; 
* Go, trifle with the Graces; 

You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces,— 


Tis pleasant in so sweet a clime 
To rest awhile from duty ; 

I'll sleep a little more,” said Time; 
“ No, do wake up!” said Beauty. 


He rose; but he was grim and old; 
She felt her roses wither, 

His scythe upon her heart was cold, 
His hour-glass made her shiver; 


Her young cheeks shrank, her hair turn'd gry, 
Of grace he had bereft her ; 

And when he saw her droop away, 
He spread his wings, and left her. 


And thus [ point my simple rhyme,— 
It is the Minstrel’s duty;— 
Beauty should never sport with Time, 
Time always withers Beauty! 


fra. 


Tokens of deference and respect are 
quently the mere expressions of vanity-— 
They flow from a supposed nearness to the 
objects which they thus famuliar'y recom’? 
and honour ;—and remind us of the gos 
which, passing under an arch, however 2" 
lowers its head. 
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